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MORE NATIONAL PARKS. 


Tue fine progress made in setting aside forest reserves 
under the Act of 1891 is something on which every 
American may congratulate himself. In less than fifteen 
years vast tracts have been reserved from settlement to 
be used by the people at large as adjuncts to the water 
supply of the West, and as carefully guarded sources of 
timber supply for the neighboring public. This is all as 
it should be—a great advance over old methods. 

Fores reserves are good and useful, but their purpose 
is wholly utilitarian. Their game may be hunted; cattle 
may be grazed on them; settlers may take up claims on 
non-forested areas within their borders; prospectors may 
run over them, sinking holes for mineral, or washing 
the gravel bars and running the mud into their streams. 
In the ew National Parks which we possess, on the other 


hand, these utilitarian pursuits are forbidden. Like the 
parks in our great cities, they are set aside as breathing 
places ‘or the people, pleasure grounds which every one 


may visit and enjoy with the utmost freedom, so long as 
he ‘do not encroach on the rights of his fellows. The 
wame, ihe fish and the timber belong to all, and hence 
are subject to such rules and regulations as seem for the 
ereatest good of the greatest number. For reasons well 
understood by all, the game may not be pursued or 
harmed; but visitors may use timber for fuel or fish for 
iood. 

Our important National Parks have commonly been set 
aside in rough mountain regions, characterized by great 
beauty of natural scenery. The towering peaks, lofty 
cliffs, and rough rock slides of the Yellowstone, the 
Yosemite, or the Crater Lake parks offer little to attract 
the permanent resident; on the other hand, at certain 
seasons of the year they are visited by great multitudes 
of people, who derive very great pleasure from them, and 
who pay out much money, which passes into the hands 
of those who aid them to enjoy their trips. 

The American people have too few places of this kind, 
and this is coming to be well recognized by thoughtful 
persons. There are certain regions which are so incom- 
parably more beautiful than others that they ought by all 
means to be protected and saved for the public by the 
Government, just as the Yellowstone Park has been 
saved and protected. 

Such spots too often lie far from the beaten track 
followed by money-grubbing man, and are therefore un- 
known to people who might talk and write about them 
and so call them to the public attention. They may lie 
in States or Territories where those residents who give 
any thought to the beauties of nature and the happiness 
and welfare of coming generations are few, and the vast 
majority of people are more occupied in chasing the 
almighty dollar over the prairie and trying to throw a 
rope over it than they are in thinking of what may hap- 
pen ten or twenty years from now. The people residing 
in the States in which lie the areas which should be 
made National Parks are obviously those who should 
petition Congress for the legislation required to establish 
such parks, yet too often the very people who would be 
most benefited by such legislation are the last ones to 
think of the matter, 


Of the seventeen National Parks of the United States, 
five are military, on the sites of battles of the Civil War, 
six are more or less wild and natural, and three are 
wholly artificial The Yellowstone Park with its two 
million acres, and the Yosemite of one million, are by far 
the best known. These National Parks lie in Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Washington and Oregon, though f 
Montana’s interest in the Yellowstone is a narrow one. 


Colorado has no park, and neither have Idaho, Arizona 
or New Mexico, though in each there should be one. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland, the eminent novelist, has re- 
cently been hard at work trying to arouse in Colorado 
@ pub!ic sentiment which shall call on Congress for the 
settin. aside as a national park of the region west of 
Gray's Peak, the White River Plateau. This, beautiful 
Fegion is almost the only one in all Colorado that is as 
yet unmarred by the encroachments of civilization. Pick 
and ox have as yet. done little to scar its hills and mesas, 
and effort to save the region is worthy of all praise 
and should succeed. It may be hoped that Mr. Garland’s 
Written and spoken eloquence may serve to stir the Col- 
to action. 

A region which should be set aside as a National Park 


Without delay is the Grand Cafion of Colorado, It is 


orad 


true that the puny efforts of man cannot do much to 
injure such stupendous natural works as have here been 
wrought. Nevertheless the Grand Cafion ought to be 
under the control of the Government and properly pro- 
tected by it. 

Still another country—practically without inhabitants, 
yet marvelous in its wonderful beauty and grandeur—is 
that known as the St. Mary’s country in northwestern 
Montana, lying in the main divide of the Rocky Moun- 
tains between the Great Northern Railroad and the 
Boundary line. It is a region of marvelous lakes, tower- 
ing peaks, vast glaciers and deep, narrow fiords. Few 
people know these wonderful mountains, yet no one who 
goes there but comes away filled with enthusiasm for 
their wild and singular beauty. 

All these parks might be set aside by Congress at 
practically no present expense, since the work of improv- 
ing them could be postponed almost indefinitely. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has more than once expressed an earnest 
wish that all of these regions should be made National 
Parks, but he recognizes, as every one must, that the 
demand for such legislation must .come from the people 
of the regions where these areas are situated, and may 
well enough feel, as others do, that if the inhabitants of 
these States or Territories do not care enough about the 
matter to move actively, no branch of the Government 
can be expected to do so. 








LOST IN THE WOODS. 


WHEN one considers the many millions of people scat- 
tered over the United States, it would seem that getting 
lost on the prairie or in the woods was likely to become 
a forgotten art, and yet it is not so. Every summer the 
newspapers are filled with accounts of men, women and 
children who get lost, and remain out of doors for a 
longer or shorter time, finally to be recovered in a con- 
dition of more or less misery. A vast amount has been 
written about getting lost in the woods, how to avoid 
being lost, and how to find oneself when lost; but, so 
far as we have been able to study this literature, it con- 
tains very little that is practical. 

Advice to children, to women and to people who have 
spent littie of their time out of doors is not likely to be 
of great value, and these are the very people who are 
likely to get lost. On the other hand, the man or woman 
who is familiar with outdoor life knows a certain number 
of essential things about being lost, and does not need to 
have these repeated. One of the most frequent recom- 
mendations by persons writing on this subject is that the 
traveler should remember in which direction he is going, 
so that when he desires to retrace his steps, he may do so 
by going in the reverse direction; but how is this to be 
done? Nothing is easier than to lose one’s sense of 
direction when getting out of known surroundings, but 
on the other hand, a few simple suggestions, if recol- 
lected, may help one to keep his direction. A compass is 
a good thing, but to be of much use it must be fre- 
quently consulted, and the distances varying from a 
direct course must be computed. In a more or less open 
country there are usually land marks, hills or mountains, 
noteworthy and easily recognizable, trees on elevations, 
water courses or other natural physiographic features 
which one may use as guides. On the other hand, if the 
country is wooded, the sun must be the guide, and if this 
is obscured and one has lost his sense of direction, he 
should simply camp until he gets it back again. Often 
the timber looks all alike, and in a burned over forest in 
the Western mountains, if the sun is hidden, one may 
stand among the slender gray tree trunks thirty or forty 
yards from camp and absolutely lose his sense of direc- 
tion, finding his way back only by listening for the camp 
sounds. 

It is on the sun that we must chiefly depend for direc- 
tion if we become lost. We know that it rises in the 
east, sets in the west, and is in the south at midday. At 
this time, it casts a very small shadow, and a person of 
slight powers of observation can notice this. He is likely 
to know where the sun was when he started from camp in 
the morning, and thus to recognize the direction in which 
he at first traveled. If he knows the points of the com- 
pass when he finds that he is astray, he should be able to 
reverse his morning’s direction and to go back toward 
camp. 

In a mountainous country all springs and brooks and 
creeks flow toward some main river, and along the main 


rivers are usually roads, settlements and other unmis- 
takable evidences of human beings. To be sure, there 
may be sections where the following down a stream will 
involve a long and tiresome journey through tangled 
swamp and forest; but, on the other hand, a journey 
down the stream may be the speediest way of finding 
camp or some one who can tell you where camp is. 
When going into camp, it is always well to acquire from 
your guide, or from some one who is familiar with the 
country where you are to be, all the information possible 
about the region—what streams are in it, what river do 
they flow to, what sort of country do they pass through. 

In old times the men who traveled over the then track- 
less plains and mountains came at last to be as observant 
as an Indian of the features of the landscape. Almost 
unconsciously they counted the streams they crossed, cal- 
culated the directions in which they flowed, compared 
them with other points where they had crossed them, 
noticed the hills, the bluffs, the rocks, and the trees in 
the river bottom, and at the end of the day’s march could, 
if so disposed, draw a very correct map of the country 
passed over. 

Nevertheless, it was possible for the oldest trapper and 
for the old-time Indian to become lost, if land marks 
were not seen, and there was nothing to give the sense 
of direction. The heavenly bodies are a better guide than- 
any compass. But if they be obscured and there are no 
land marks, one cannot travel. There is no inherent 
sense of direction or peculiar wisdom of locality in the 
trained persons that travel so readily through regions 
which possess absolutely nothing recognizable to the new- 
comer; it is simply that certain powers and senses in- 
herent in us all have, in these special individuals, been 
brought out and trained to a very high degree. 





A VANISHING GAME BIRD. 

THE general prospects this season for good prairie . 
chicken shooting—one of the keenly popular upland sports 
with dog and gun—seem in the main to be unfavorable. 
Undoubtedly there are small areas here and there, mere 
nooks in comparison to the whole vast prairie habitat of 
the pinnated grouse which contain birds aplenty, and 
which will afford ample sport for the favored few who 
have access to them; but for the hundreds of chicken 
shooters who take their chances without preliminary in- 
vestigation, much failure and disappointment are in store. 

The reports, from many of the prairie districts where 
the pinnated grouse in times past were in abundance, or 
at least plentiful enough to afford good sport, indicate an 
unusual scarcity. 

Undoubtedly the destruction of the pinnated grouse is 
greater than its reproduction. This decrease in its num- 
bers seems to be steadily progressive with the passing 
years. The area of the habitat of species also is gradu- 
ally diminishing, though this is not manifested by the 
entire and sudden extermination of the chickens in a cer- 
tain section, nor their sudden abandonment of it. 

The changes from abundance to dearth come about 
gradually. Some sections, in former years, which afforded 
sport for weeks, in later years afford sport for days only. 
From abundance, the supply becomes meagre. Often- 
times, the changes from plenty to poverty, the lamentable 
results of extermination or abandoned habitat, are not 
noticed by the sportsman till he is confronted with the 
fact when diligent seeking for sport afield with dog and 
gun ends in failure. 

The enormous decrease in the numbers and the decreas- 
ing habitat of the prairie chicken are not realized by the 
younger sportsmen of the present time. Nor do the 
older sportsmen realize it by any comparisons of more 
recent years. A comparison of present conditions con- 
cerning chicken shooting with those which obtained fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, will bring into conspicuous re- 
lief the progressive decrease which has resulted in the 
scarcity of the present. Twenty years ago the habitat of 
the prairie chicken, beginning in western Louisiana and 
Texas, extending through the prairie region of the Middle 
South and West, far up into British America, and plenti- . 
fully stocked with chickens, was far in excess of the 
prairie chicken habitat of the present. Plentiful as were 
the birds then they occupied a lessened habitat and were 

far less in number than they were when Audubon, in a 
visit to Kentucky, wrote of them as being so over plenti- 
ful there and destructive to crops that they were Jittle 


short of being a pest, 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































(Concluded from the issue of Sept. 2.) 


I pm not at that time know anything about the 
different bands this Sioux tribe is split up into, but I 
think these were Teton Sioux. I had a boy friend 
among them and he called himself a Teton. They had 
a good bunch of ponies, and seemed to be very well 
fixed, for Indians. There was a boy in one of the 
families who was about my age. He and I formed a 
close friendship, and did all our hunting in each other's 
company. He taught me to handle and ride their 
ponies, and when we got to the buffalo country, taught 
me to kill buffalo. 

I had read all about these Sioux, and had been told 
how mean they were, and I would no more have 
thought of lying down at night with a Sioux and going 
to sleep than I would think of doing it with the devil. 
But at that time if we were off on a hunt and had got 
too far from home, the Sioux boy and I would hunt a 
good place to camp, stake out our ponies—I rode one 
of his—then build a big fire and wrap ourselves in the 
same blankets and go to sleep. I was in no danger; 
that boy would no more think of hurting me than I would 
of hurting him. 

When Mr. Remington found out what kind of people 
these Indians were he was anxious to keep them with 
us. They knew every foot of this country, and could 
tell us where we could go with the wagon, and where 
we could not. There was a chain of mountains to the 
west of us that we would have to cross; the map said 
they were there, and we afterward found that in this 
case the map was correct, if it was not in regard to 
the desert. The mountains were just where the map 
said they were; and the Indians piloted me across 
them. They were the Laramie Mountains. Then again, 
we were always in danger of having our horses stolen 
by Indians; the only Indians we were likely to meet 
here were the Sioux and Crows. The Crows would not 
touch a white man’s horse; they have always been our 
friends; and while these Sioux were with us no band 
of Sioux would plnuder us. These were about the only 
Indians I have ever seen that were not continually 
begging “chuck-a-way.” They never asked for any- 
thing. If a squaw wanted something—and they seldom 
did—she would come to my fire, fold her hands, then 
stand there until I asked her what was wanted. It was 
generally salt; we had plenty of it and she always got it. 

Another thing that we had plenty of was smoking 
tobacco. There was half a barrel of it in the wagon. 
It is called long-cut now; it was cut-and-dry then, and 
was sold in bulk, there being no tax on it then. We 
carried it for Indians, the men hardly ever using it. 

The Indian men and boys wanted it and got it. A 
handful of it would last the whole crowd a week. They 
smoked it in cigarettes and tried to get me to use it 
that way, but I had no use for cigarettes. 

When Mr. Remington found that these Indians were 
not begging from morning until night, he told me to let 
the squaws have anything they wanted, if we had it to 
spare; and I did so, but they would not ask for it. 

They used bows and arrows to hunt with. They had 
two old muskets of the kind the Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Company put out then. These had no doubt been out 
since the year 1 A.D., and looked to be dangerous only 
to the man who would try to use them. They had no 
powder for these, and got none from me; I did not 
want to see them kill themselves. But we shot ten 
times as much game as we could use; they got it, and 
got all our furs and skins. The squaws were kept busy 
part of the time taking care of them. 

I kept no account of time, but think we crossed the 
mountains down near their northern end some time in 
Janvary, or probably later than that, as we kept close 
to the mountains, camping at the foot of them until 
about the first of April. 

We were in the Laramie Plains now, and began to 
meet buffalo. We also met a trader here, and got 
about all the supplies he would let us have. We did 
not meet him any too soon, either, as my wagon was 
nearly empty and Mr. Remington had about made up 
his mind to go to Fort Laramie after supplies. This 
trader came from there, and was on his way north to 
trade with the Indians. 

The only traveling we did for a long time now would 
be to move camp from time to time to find fresh grass 
and more wood. We and the Indians hunted buffalo 
now, the Indians getting the robes and most of the meat. 

The first time I went for the buffalo I was mounted 
en an Indian pony—I never tried to kill them from one 
of our own horses. My Indian boy chum singled out 
a young cow, then telling me where to hit her, sent 
me after her. The pony carried me almost on top of 
her, then pointing my pistol—the one that I had shot 
the bear with—right where the boy had told me to, and 
almost close enough to touch the cow, I fired. The 
cow plunged forward and fell, while my pony carried 
me almost an eighth of a mile before I could pull him 
up; then I rode back to the cow, and getting off my 
pony, stood on top of her, wishing that I had a 
daguerreotype (there were no photographs then). 

We had visits every once in a while from Indians. 
They were generally Crows, and they did not seem to be 
in love with our Dacotas; in fact, as I afterward found 
out, had we not been here these Dacotas would not 
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have come here at all—at least not this small party. 
One of the Crow chiefs paid us a visit one day when 
there was no one at home but me; the men were off 
on foot, hunting. I entertained him, gave him and 
his party a spread of coffee, bread, boiled ham and 
crackers, then proceeded to stuff him with an imaginary 
account of what great chiefs we were. He wanted to 
know what the Dacotas were doing here. “They are 
our guides, The Great Chief who lives here has them 
to show him the straight road. This Great Chief has 
been sent here by the Great Father in Washington to 
look at this country and see if the Indians are well and 
happy. When I go back to the Great Father, shall I 
tell him that Little Bear is well?” 

Yes, he wished I would. Do I see the Great Father 
often? 

“Every day when I am at home. 
We are his chiefs.” 

Millard Fillmore was the Great Father then; I had 
never seen him in my life. 

The chief gave our horses a critical examination. 
Had he not been a Crow I should have been right at 
his heels lest one of these horses might get stuck to 
his fingers; but I did not go near him. My big team 
horses seemed to please him best. He called me out to 
know if these were the Great Father's horses. They 
had no brand on them, he said—he had been looking 
for the “U. S.” 

“No,” I told him, “they belong to the Big Chief 
here. They cost many dollars. Little Bear has hardly 
ponies enough to buy one of them.” I gave him and 
his men a present of tobacco, and they got ready to 
go, when Little Bear wanted to know if we could not 
send those Dacotas home to their own country. He 
could show the Big Chief the road now. 

“Our road will be back in the Dacotas’ country; 
can Little Bear show us the road there?” 

Yes, he could; all over the Dacotas’ country; he 
knew it all. 

“But maybe the Dacotas won’t want you there.” I 
knew that the Crows and Dacotas were bad friends. 

“T am a Crow,” he said, slapping his breast. “I 
don’t care if the Dacotas want me. I go.” 

He met us again later on, after we’ had sent the 
Dacotas home. We were not going into their country 
at all now, but were in his country, and I had to in- 
vent another story to account for our still being here. 
He kept us company for several days, and he gave me 
a history of the Cheyennes. He seemed to take a 
fancy to me, and wanted me to stop with his band, but 
Mr. Remington told him that the Great Father would 
not allow it. I had told Remington about the story 
I had dished out to this chief when he had been at 
our camp before, and Mr. Remington corroborated 
everything I had told them. We were all great chiefs, 
even if I was driving a wagon. 

A few days after the chief had paid us his first visit 
we were joined by two troops of cavalry that were out 
on scout from Fort Laramie. 

These were the first real soldiers I had ever seen. 
We had some at home—the National Guard, as they 
are called now; they were the Uniformed Militia then— 
but they were only playing soldiers. These fellows, 
though, were the real ones that I had read about; they 
could fight Indians. I and my Indian chum put in half 
of our time in their camp trying to do everything that 
they did. 

There were three boys in the two troops. There 
should have -been four, but one of the troops was a boy 
shy. These were the “wind jammers”’—trumpeters. I 
got one of their trumpets—they called them “bugles” 
then, and the Indian boy and I kept it going from 
morning until night. We dare not sound it in their 
camp, but we could in our own camp, only a few hun- 
dred yards away. There was no danger here of my 
raising a false alarm when I ground out, “Boots and 
Saddles,” or “Assembly.” 

The captain of the troop that was short of a boy tried 
hard to enlist me; but I was in the West now, and 
not half so anxious to “hunt the flag and take a 
blanket” as I had been a year ago, or as I often was 
years after this. 

A trick that these troopers were at every day was 
vaulting over a bare-backed horse. They caught his 
mane in the left hand, then resting the right hand on 
his withers, would spring clear over him; then tell me 
to do it. .After a few trials I could, if I took one of 
their fifteen hands high horses. A hand, four inches, 
in the height of the horse made a great difference, 
though; I always would land on the horse’s back when 
I took a big horse. 

We lost our Indians here. The ranking captain, who 
was in command of the squadron, ordered them back 
to their own country again. It seemed that they had 
no business on this side of the Laramie Mountains. 
Mr. Remington offered to be responsible for them and 
see that they went home when we did; but the captain 
said that as much as he would like to let them go, 
for he knew them and said that they were all right, 
still he had no option; his orders were to keep each 
band where they belonged. He could not do it always, 
he said, but must try. 

The Indians started on their return, loaded with 
robes, furs and dried meat, and all the rough supplies 
their ponies could carry. They had been lucky. They 
could not have come here at all had it not been for us. 


We all see him. 
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The officers told me that the Crows would have run 
them off long since had we not been here. 

We kept the cavalry company for a while; then 
struck out for ourselves, and in the next few months 
traveled over what are now the States of South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska and Kansas. It was all 
Indian territory then, except probably Kansas, which 
had been made a separate territory, I believe, and late 
in August we brought up at West Port, Missouri; it 
is Kansas City now. Here the expedition disbanded, 
Mr. Remington selling his whole outfit for more than 
he had paid for it a year ago.. They kept only their 
favorite shotguns, and sold everything else in a lump 
to a party of men who were going up through what is 
now Montana and Idaho on a prospecting trip. | 
came very near going also; they wanted me to go, and 
had it not been for Mr. Remington, I should have gone, 
He persuaded me to go home. Our horses were in 
splendid order, every one of them. I had always had a 
great liking for a horse, mule or dog, and although I 
did not know it then, I have since found out that I 
can do about what I please with either of them. I have 
never found a dog which, no matter how cross he was, 
would not obey me and follow me if I wanted him to 
do it; and never have had one offer to bite me—and I 
have handled horses and mules that no one else could 
do much with. I rode cavalry horses for twenty years 
and never had one for any length of time without teach- 
ing him to do about all that a horse can do. I hada 
horse taught to fold*his legs under him, lie down, then 
let me lie behind him and fire across his neck or back. 
This was years before our officers took it up; they 
have since drilled this in the cavalry. 

When I took charge of these two team horses, I 
began to make pets of them right away. They had no 
names. I named one John and the other Charley. 
They soon knew their names and would answer to them. 
I groomed them every day, whether they were working 
or not; fed them sugar and scraps of bread, and after I 
had_.them a short time never tied them out in the day- 
time unless the buffalo were around us, but let them 
run loose. When I wanted them, all I had to do 
would be to call them up to me. 

We were very ragged now, but the men got them- 
selves clothes here. They got me “two suits of every- 
thing I could wear, from caps to shoes; then Mr. 
Remington paid me off, counting out $150 for me, $50 
for the bear skin and the rest for wages; he had prom- 
ised me only $8 a month if I suited him; he paid me 
$10. We went from here to St. Louis by water, the 
men paying my fare in the cabin with them. 

We had to wait in St. Louis a week before we got a 
boat that was bound for the Ohio. They were going 
to Pittsburg, if the water would allow them—it gets 
low at this time in the year—and they meant to pay 
my fare home. They kept me with them in the hotel 
here. When the boat got in I found that the steward 
wanted a cabin boy, and shipped with him. 

We could not get any higher than Cincinnati, so 
we took the railroad here and at Pittsburg I bade my 
friends good-by. They were going on East, and I 
never saw them again. 

I had seen the West, about which I had read so 
much, and now there was still another part of the globe 
that I had been reading about and wanted to see next, 
but I did not see it just then; I had to wait eighteen 
years before I saw it. I had been reading “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Cook’s Voyages,” and “The Mutiny of the 
Bounty,” and wanted to visit the islands they told about. 

In 1874, going to San Francisco, I shipped on a 
steam whaler bound for the South Pacific, but did net 
ship as a cabin boy this time, and in the course of a 
year visited the most of the islands. Capra BLANco. 





Cabia Blanco. 


CLARKSDALE, Miss., Aug. 30—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A crippled hand has prevented me earlier from 
obeying the impulse to send tribute to the memory of 
Cabia Blanco, the announcement of whose death in your 
number of Aug. 19 made a painful impression upon me, 
as doubtless it did upon many others of your readers. 

There have always been some names among the con- 
tributors of Forest AND STREAM that were sought out 
first by me on opening a new number of the magazine, 
whose narrations were read first and with eagerness, as 
being the cream of the current contributions. Among 
these specialized names that of Cabia Blanco was con- 
spicuous. I do not know that I could give any better evi- 
dence of the esteem in which he was held by myself than 
this simple statement affords. 

A feature of Cabia Blanco’s writings, which chiefly 
gave them value, was the air of verity pervading them, 
which carried assurance to the mind of the reader that 
his narratives were relations of adventures that really 
transpired, and with the surrounding circumstances truly 
chronicled. 

The absence of this quality of verity utterly vitiates ihe 
most ingeniously contrived story, purporting to be a re- 
cital of actual happenings, a defect that no writer is in- 
genious enough to conceal from all who read his ficti- 
tious lucubrations. It is to be hoped that all of Forest 
AND STREAM’S contributors shall continue to follow Cabia 
Blanco’s valuable example in this respect hereafter, 
CoAHoMA. 
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‘Early Fall Days. 


Tne days are growing shorter and the evenings long 
and cool, while in tke atmosphere there is a haziness 
that obse:ues the distant landscape and seems to imipart 
to the whole country side an appearance” of. rest and 
gonténtment, fot this is the Season of abunddnee—the 
merging of summer into fall—when all nature seems 
to be resting from its recent labors. ; 

The grain atid the hay have been gathered into stacks 
or placed under cover; the corn stands erect in long 
stately rows as yet unscarred by the harvesting. knife; 
the potato fields lie brown and withered awaiting the 
coming of the farmer’s plow to reveal the rich treasure 
stored beneath. Along the neneseatee the goldenrod 
is assuming a richer hue each lay, and the thistle is 
industriously launching its tiny airships with their pre- 
cious burden, and on every hand is heard the incessant 
chirping of irsects. ; ; 

Long since the redwing blackbirds have started their 
migration to the covtkland, and now the kingbirds are 
jeisurely following them, drifting along from fencepost 
to dead twig, from dead twig to telegraph wire, but 
ever {acing the south; down in the meadows the bobo- 
link is gorging himself from the full ripe heads of the 
wild grasses, as he sways gertly back and forth, up and 
down in seeming unison with the chorus of crickets. 

No longer the woods echo to the bell-like note of 
ghe wood thrush, nor the full rounder song of the 
robiy, and we might imagine them deserted but for the 
‘subdued call of the chewink and the soft meow of the 
catbird sulking in the underbrush, while from the tree- 
tops comes the occasional twitter of a small creeper 
‘or warbler as it flits from branch to branch seeking its 
dinner of insects and grubs. 

This is the season when the old hound becomes 

restless and continually whines to be released and al- 
jowed to follow the trail of the fox or the rabbit; when 
the staid old house cat deserts the kitchen porch and 
wanders a-field in search of birds and young rabbits; 
when the sportsman unpacks his guns and overhauls his 
stock of shells, for the signs of the coming fall seem 
to awaken in both man and beast that inherent love of 
the chase that descends to us from our forefathers. 
‘This is the time when we look up our old hunting com- 
‘panions and swap yarns of previous days a-field; of 
‘a nice bunch of quail on so and so’s place; of a brood 
of woodcock in such and such a swamp; or of a couple 
of fme partridges we saw in such a clearing. Soon we 
will get past the talking stage and nothing but a day 
a-feld will satisfy us, so when the next cool day arrives 
we call the pointer or setter and start out to see for 
ourselves just how the game did make out in the breed- 
ing season. But how disappointing most of these first 
rambles are:. The vegetation is too dense, the 
gaosquitoes and small flies are murderous, every few 
steps when in the woods and brush we have to wipe 
spifer webs from the face or hatbrim, and all the while 
the -perspiration is running down our backs in rivulets. 
‘Coniing to a piece of low swampland near the edge of 
.a high woods where we expect to find a few woodcock 
we enter and flounder around for half an hour, now 
pulling a foot out of the soft black mud, now tearing 
our way through a patch of matted briars, until finally 
our patience is entirely exhausted and we bolt in a 
direct line for the nearest highway, vowing that never 
again will we go on such a trip so early in the season, 
only to find ourselves doing it all over again the next 
year. 
" But how quick these early fall days do fly. Over 
night there comes up a strong northwest wind, and on 
taking a stroll in the morning we find the woods and 
fields literally alive with highholes, and then indeed for 
the first time we realize the fall is at hand, and in an- 
other week or ten days it will be time to look for our 
favorite game bird—the English snipe. Then in quick 
succession. comes the open season for other game— 
partridge, ducks, quail, etc.—and almost before we real- 
ize it, comes the first of the year, and sadly we clean 
.and oil our guns and stow them away. pe 


: Floating Down the Mississippi. 


A Convict Camp in Low siaoa Swamps. 


A rew years ago the Louisiana convicts were farmed 
out to contractors who built levees for the State and 
nation. The contractors were some of them at least 
worthy of the name by which they were known—“nigger 
drivers.” One of them in particular was a true descend- 
ant, in spirit at least, of the old-time slave-ship captains 
who saw their victims die with no other qualms than the 
thought of how much money they were losing. It is said 
that convicts under this contractor committed suicide and 
broke away in spite of buckshot rather than endure the 
“sag tasks to which they were subjected under form of 
aw. : 

The work the contractor did was building levees. “Life 
men” did not last long under him, and if the unfortu- 
nate’s term was long, it was a life sentence to go to this 
fend’s camp—and go the convict must if he was so al- 
lotted. The contractor was a big, burly man, having 
mixed blood of Spanish, French and white ancestry in his 
veins. Perhaps he was as strong as any man in his 
camps. He carried a rawhide whip, and the long lash 
came down on the shoulders of the toiling victims, espe- 
cially in the late afternoon of a summer day when the life 
had been sweat from all the men by shoveling and wheel- 
ie the barrows up the board inclines to the top of the 
evees. 

“The worst camp on the river,” this man’s was said to 
. eaths and escapes were more frequent in it than 
i any other in the State. One day the contractor ordered 
a negro who was weak and sickly to pick up a piece of 
iron. The iron was too heavy for the convict’s strength, 
but he worked his fingers under the thing and strained 
to lift it, the contractor's whip coming down on the man’s 
shoulders to encourage him. Time and again the man 
tried to lift the iron, ‘but without avail, and the whip came 
down on him harder than ever. 

big yellow man was breaking up the ground a few 
feet away, He had a pick in his hands for the work. No 
man had turned to see the whipped sick man, but the cries 
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were heard for half a mile along the levee. The yellow 
man suddenly turned and drove the pick down through 
the contractor’s skull and down into his body. He let the 
handle of the pick fall as the contractor went over dead 
and said: 

“They'll hang me, boys, but by God, they'll treat you 
better after this.” 

The yellow man was hanged, of course. But soon after- 
ward the convict fatming out system was stopped, for 
the cruelty’ to which the yellow man’s emphatic deed 
called attention was too gross for Louisiana to allow. So 
the life of the ¢onvict was rendered less despetate, and 
his overseers were changed to the men who have pity in 
their hearts and no such lust for gold as was the con- 
tractor’s. 

Capt. B. L. Barrow was in charge of the camp I came 
to. He had 163 prisoners, fifteen line guards and three 
night guards. Of the convicts two were white, one the 
bookkeeper (life) and the other the hospital steward 
(seven years). They were both in for murder. 

Those other whitewashed buildings which I had seen 
were convict camps, one devoted to sugar making and 
the other to cotton, I think. The men with shotguns, 
whom I had seen were simply the grim-jawed guards put 
there to shoot down the men in case they broke for the 
woods, and in one corner of the grounds was a kennel 
where two long-eared, hanging-lipped bloodhounds lived 
and awaited the time when some man should get past 
the dead line into the wilderness. 

It was no picnic grounds, and however gentle spoken, 
mild-eyed and tender-hearted Captain Barrow appeared 
to be; he was there to keep the malefactors from further 
opportunity to commit crimes against the public, and his 
task was to keep them at work in the useful occupation of 
building levees. 

Captain Barrow was proud of his men. “They send 
us extra good ones here,” he said, “levee work is extra 
hard work, and these men know they’re picked men. 
They’d much rather come here than go into the shops. 
It’s better living out here in the woods than cooped up 
in the walls of a stone prison.” Not only was I in a con- 
vict camp, but it was an aristocratic one, where the con- 
victs were above the common herd. These negroes walk- 
ing around, or squatting on the bare ground were des- 
perate, long-term men for the most part. They came 
from all walks of negro society, and the genuine razor 
men were there. 


A searching study of the faces did not reveal many of 
the countenances one would associate with horrid crimes. 
Most of the men looked good natured and a large portion 
of them were smiling and engaged in horse play of a 
rough sort—wrestling, boxing and bumping against one 
another. Occasionally the little boxing play becomes 
real fight, upon which the guards step in and break it up. 
This was Sunday, and the day when they could rest. 

One of the men was enough like a lumber camp 
gambler I had seen just below Greenville to have been 
his brother. Below his convict stripes were bright blue 
socks and patent leather shoes, beginning to wear down 
and break apart with the tough lifting of wheelbarrow 
loads of dirt, run up the steep sides of the new levee. 
He hadn’t been in long. Most of the men wore buckle 
shoes from the State shoe factory—shoes of coarse 
leather, and put together in rough fashion by State pro- 
tegés with records. At the toes were humps in the leather 
where the weight of the men came as they ran the bar- 
rows up the inclines. 

Several of the convicts were unmistakably roustabouts. 
The roustabouts of the Mississippi have figures unmistak- 
ably different from those of “town men” or from planta- 
tion men. There is a swing and a snap to their gait, 
their shoulders are broad and their hips narrow, and they 
walk with a half trot which is almost a dance, imported 
from central Africa. They were not mixers with the 
other camp negroes, holding themselves aloof, as befitted 
men whose wages are $90 a month when they are on the 
river, They get into trouble through killing men and 
stealing. Probably not more than thirty of the prisoners 
were up for murder or cutting people. 

The grounds were nearly square. One side was along 
the edge of the water, the other a rod from the swamp 
forest, and the ends were also against the matted wilder- 
ness. At the down stream end, in the rear corner, was 
the dormitory—a large white building barred at the win- 
dows and having mosquito netting over the opening in 
order to keep out insects. End on to this building, and 
in the corner toward the bayou, was the dining room, a 
mere peaked roof over long tables with benches beside 
them. Along the bayou side were several officer and 
guard cabins. At the up stream end were the store house, 
a wash house, cook house, and in the rear was the small, 
little used hospital. In the center was the parade ground, 
with a pump in it. The water for use internally is boiled. 

The place is cared for by the convicts. Everything is 
done by them. Cooks prepared the beef, vegetables, pone, 
bread and other things eaten. A cup of delicious coffee 
was brought out for the visitor and the others while we 
talked. The pert young negro who served the cups was 
spoken of as “Bridget.” 

“He’s our water boy,” Captain Barrow said. “He car- 
ries water to the levee workers. It isn’t the easy task it 
might seem, keeping 170 men from growing thirsty under 
this swamp sun, None of the men have easy tasks. That 
isn’t what they’re here for.” 

One had no difficulty in believing that work was hard, 
but the men looked healthy. Their cheeks were lean, but 
they had the unmistakable bearing of working men. Each 
convict had a little box in which he kept his trinkets— 
extra clothes, pipe, tobacco and the like. The boxes are 
always locked, and the convict carries the key. If he 
didn’t things would be stolen instantly. 

After a time Captain Barrow called for Joe. “We'll 
have some music,” he said. It was some time before Joe 
was located, and then he came. He was one of the few 
melancholy men in the camp. There was no trace of a 
smile on his face, and he came as he was bid with a slow, 
unresisting tread. 

“Let’s have some music, Joe,” Captain Barrow said. 
Joe went to the quarters and returned with a guitar. A 
huge, rough-faced man was summoned from the groups, 
and he, too, secured a guitar. Camp stools were brought 
for them and they sat down, the big fellow protesting 
that he couldn’t play, “I sho’ cayn’t, cap’n, hones’ I cayn’t, 
cap’n—” 
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Joe tinkled the strings of his instrument and the coarse. 
yellow man finally leaned over his instrument and: the 
hum of strings coming to-harmony followed. Then they 
played. Joe was listless for a time, but gradually he stif- 
fened under the inspiration of the harmony, and - his 
fingers quickened. One could see the groups of men in 
all corners of the yard straighten out and begin to draw _ 
in toward the source of music, They remained at a dis- 
tance, however, until Captain Barrow said: “Come up 
closer, boys, where you all can listen.” 

They closed in and stood in a semi-circle before us; 
patting their feet on the ground and leaning to catch the 
strains. Joe had been a town boy, playing in some negro 
dive for a living. He did murder and was sentenced for 
life. Music was his only pleasure, and his guitar he kept 
carefully and practiced when he could. The other musi- 
cian was also in for murder. The music was thrilling and 
sweet, but the running notes and the fingering of Joe 
were heart breaking, they were so tender and sad, so 
nearly utterly hopeless. 

Then a gray-haired old negro came out and sang—a 
twenty-year man, I believe. His bowed head and tremb- 
ling frame and mournful tones were in keeping with the 
religious hymn he rendered from memory. A quartette 
was picked out by the Captain, and they sang—a murderer 
and three thieves. 

“Give us something livelier—what you singing church 
music for?” Captain Barrow asked. 

“Big Foot Sal” and similar songs followed, but though 
the music was lively, the men were not happy songsters. 
Nevertheless they enjoyed the opportunity, and the mur- 
derer and one thief showed unmistakable pleasure in the 
singing, 

_Of the men standing around, one had a tooth brush in 
his hat band, another some toothpicks in his hair, a third 
stubs of pencils, pins and other trinkets. Several had 
cigarettes over their ears. 

“Now let’s have some dancing,” the Captain said. Two 
or three of the onlookers attempted to get out of sight, 
but they were called back and proved to be the camp 
jiggers. One of them was a red-sweatered thief who 
asked for jig instead of clog music, 

Then they danced in pairs, beginning by lifting them- 
selves on their heels, and then gradually working into 
faster and more energetic stepping. The jiggers were all 
thieves, and the best of them all was a roustabout who 
was able to stand the levee work better than the others 
because he was a hard worker on the river. 

One Pete tried to do a double-shuffle, but compared to 
the performance of the others, his was so miserable a 
failure that the convicts shouted, “Go home, Pete, good- 
bye now.” 

It was a good opportunity to observe the bad men of 
the negro race, and further study of their countenances 
revealed strange mixtures of blood. At least two were 
Mongolian—Chinese?—half-breeds, several were Italian, 
one lank, hooked-nose man was plainly Hebrew; a very 
comical face was one which had a snub, flat nose, a flat 
face, deep lines new-mooning around the corners of his 
lips, and a broad, incessant smile—a chocolate-faced 
Irishman. 

While the quartette was singing one of the guitar 
strings worked down and out of tune, upon which one 
of the singers tightened it up, while the guitar man 
played on losing no pick. When the Captain asked for 
something “beside that church music” one of the songs 
was, in part: 

“Dago, two-faced man, 
Made some money, 
Now he owns the lan’ 
Oh, have a little pity, 7 
Open the door an’ let me in.” 


It was the tone and the gesture and the rhythm and the 
place that made the singing memorable. 

The daily allowance of food for the convicts is one 

pound of meat, three-quarters of a pound of flour, corn 
bread, beans, onions, tomatoes, molasses, etc. Beef is 
served twice a week, and occasionally bologna, but this 
is found not to agree with the men. 
_ The levee work was some distance from the camp, and 
is done to reclaim some of the deep swamps. A right of 
way is cleared of trees and brush to the width of 300 feet. 
Down the center of this is heaped up the dirt ridge. The 
wheelbarrows are run on plank, and each man has a 
wheelbarrow and a shovel. The plank lead up the side 
of the levee at a gentle slope. Seven men are on each 
run—line of plank—and the levee is built up from seven 
to eighteen feet high, depending on the lay of the land. 
While they work the fifteen line guards are around them, 
with their double-barreled shotguns loaded with small 
buckshot—a size larger than swan shot, I believe. 

“You see,” I was told, “if you shoot small shot it crip- 
ples a man and breaks him down, but big shot either lets 
er get away or kills him, and you don’t want to do 
that.’ 

The spring previous six men made a break for liberty. 
Two of them were “stopped” at the line and were crip- 
pled for.a month, and the others got into the swamp. 
The hounds brought two of them to bay, and two gained 
their freedom. One of these was brought back the night 
before I got there. Infractions of the rules mean lost 
good behavior time. A life man, like Joe the guitar 
player, had one hope. If he was good, at the end of fif- 
teen years he might be set free by the State commission 
appointed to consider the cases of the convicts. Joe had 
been in twelve or thirteen years. 

Minor infractions of rules for fighting, disobedience, 
malingering and the like were punished by whipping and 
bread and water. “He’s got to be a pretty sick nigger 
if he gets out of working” in the convict camp. There 
are one or two deaths a year, which is no more, prob- 
ably, than would happen if the -gang was free. The 
= are commonly healthier than the country round- 
about. 

Ore thing that rather jarred on my nerves was the fact 
that prisoners were the camp barbers. Captain Barrow 
and his guards were shaved regularly by negro- barbers 
who had come in contact with the law’s grip. I couldn’t 
help but wonder what would happen if some barber got 
a grudge against one of his customers there in the 


swamps. 3 

“He’s a glum nigger when he first gets here,” Captain 
Barrow said. “He sits around pretty close to himself for 
a while, but after a time he gets used to it. Then he set- 
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tles down to the work and gets what's coming to him. 
They're niggers inside and out, and it’s got to be an 
awfully serious business that'll keep a naturally cheerful 
nigger down at the mouth more than a week or oO 
Malaria is what they suffer from most, and toothac e. 
‘Bridget’ was the camp dentist. He pulls teeth, I don't 
know how the fellows stand- it when he’s bearing down 
on them, but he gets the teeth out. is 
It was a hot Sunday afternoon, but one of the ia 
took an ax and built a fire in the middle of the yard. i 
dozen of the convicts crouched around it. ‘The a 
warmth and the sun heat were different, and the chi 
yatients enjoyed the fire. : ; . 
: At night the three night guards sit down in the — 
tory and watch. They do net change off with - a 
guards, but night after night sit there and wait for = 
coming of day. It would be easier for the man . a 
through the line guard than get out of the board s “0 y 
without calling down a charge of crippling small shot. 
Of course the line guards would rush out fully armed at 
the first alarm. One man has a rifle for long range 


work.” 

For amusement the white men have deer hunting, _ 
they keep six or eight hounds with which _ rT 
quarry is hunted. ‘Lhe shotguns are good a” ie n 
and wild ducks and turkeys. But the whites find it n 
sinecure, living way back there in the swamps pees 
some of the hardiest and most desperate criminals in the 
v. " 
ORE cae of them comes to you, you’ve got to stand him 
off. If he don’t stop when you tell him to, theh’s — 
one thing to do, and that’s shoct—and be mighty quic 

it. 

ane tile are brought in by steamer, and rarely 
a visitor comes to the place. Just one thing in - — 
suggested the outside world, and that was a small letter 
box labeled “U. S. Mail.” ‘This 1s the one thing the con- 
victs had to remind them of friends. Some of them write 
letters home, and more letters are sent away than are re- 
reive , the convicts. 

tae of chill in the air and the slow fading of the 
sun, though it was still visible above the tree tops, re- 
minded me that 1 would better move on. As I went to 
the boat I observed that the water had only five inches 
to rise before it would be against the artificial levee 
around the camp. Neyertheless, the convicts would be 
kept there until the water was well up on the walls. Fon a 
they would have to wade to the levee work, their buckle 
shces sloshed full of water. Almost the first question 
asked me when I landed was put by a convict. He wanted 

» know if a “head-rise” was coming. : 
: The ied had gone down and I shoved into the swift 
current wondering what was_ before me for the night. 
Captain Barrow said the convict camp was the jumping 
off place.” Beyond it were the swamps and the dense 
wilderness in which the river--pirates of old had their 
dens, and in which the Acadians are found now im a state 
not greatly different from that in which they lived before 
the Revolution after the English found it necessary to 
transport them from Nova Scétia on account of their 
failure to appreciate the beneficence of England’s rules. 
Between pirate descendants and Cajuns the outlook down 
Atchafalava was rather promiSing as regards humanity 
and exceedingly so as regards tnknown waters and wil- 
derness impassable to men afoot. ; 

The current was a seven-mile one, and it soon swept 
me beyond the jumping-cff place, and at last I was really 
alone in a solitude about which cne sometimes reads, but 
the fullness and beauty of which cannot be expressed in 

ny common terms. 

a When I started from New York I supposed that when 
I passed Cairo I would enter into the land of morass and 
impassable thickets under whiclr the slime quaked and 
the cotton-mouth snake drew back. its muddy length to 
strike, For 600 miles I had come down the wide Mis- 
sissippi with an unobserved feeling of disappointment be- 
cause I hadn't found the damp gloom which my reading 
had led me to think was anywhere on the lower Missis- 
sippi. It was this feeling of disappointment which led 
me to go down the St. Francis, but this stream was so 
low that I had not seen the swamp feature of the St. 
Francis bottoms at its best—or worst. Now, however, 
there was no mistaking the significance of the things 
which I saw on both sides of me. This was swamp 
country. At intervals the water was running over the 
banks and pouring back under the trees with a loud noise. 
The land sloped back from the -bank, down, instead of 
up, and when I jooked into the shades and saw in the 
shadows a few yards disiant gathering pools of water, 
and realized that on either side of me for miles and miles 
were these depths of water and mud, I knew that the 
swamp lands of my imagination were there before me. I 
could see them with my own eyes. It was unnecessary 
for me to go knock the brush in order to scare the snakes 
out of their hiding places and assure myself that the 
snakes were there. I felt it in my bones. ; 

I passed Latannier City, an oil well, now disused and 
in the courts. It is said they drilled too deep and that 
the strata of oil was above the bottom of the hole. At 
any rate, the buildings were deserted, the boiler rusty, 
and the derrick beginning to darken with decay. At the 
head of Alabama Bayou was a fisherman’s camp—a split 
board house on stilts, with water beginning to cross the 
ground toward it in serpentine course and darts. The 
two men eyed me with undisguised suspicion and cring- 
ing. They told me of a cabin boat down stream three 
miles. and at the cabin boat I found some river men who 
were in a small new cabin boat. They were cordial, 
but the boat was too small for me to remain there over 
night, ; 

I passed houses on stilts, under which the water was 
gathered, and some of the buildings- were deserted. At 
one place were two houses built close to the ground. Here 
were several men who watched the water flowing across 
the ground on either side of the buildings with a melan- 
choly look that was pitiful. I swung the boat into an 
eddy. "he water boiled in it, and the current roared 
on both sides the river, it was so swift. One of the group 
i bow chain and I went ashore, stepping on a 
which was nearly two inches higher than the 
of the water. ‘ 
a shen were Cajuns—Cajeans?—and spoke English 
in dgbipus tones. Did I know how much more water 
was coming? I didn’t, and they lost interest in me, Jn 
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French they asked me could I speak French? When I 
said I couldn’t they relapsed into silence. The land sloped 
so much toward the swamps at this place that the water 
ran rippling across the garden, the new growths of which 
were jerking in thé current. The householder had tried 
tu protect the garden by a tiny levee. He had shoveled 
up a ridge of eartli ten inches high and five rods long 
between the river and the garden, and this had served its 
purpose for a time—would have kept the flood back en- 
tirely had not it been’a big one. The water, however, 
came around the ends of the levee and was coming in 
trom the swamps, and it appeared that Alabama Island 
wculd soon be entirely submerged. The men went about 
iheir work of loading their household goods in pirogues, 
znd I dropped down to the next house. This was a new 
one, the home of a newly married couple, French to the 
core. Their home had only one room, and, besides, the 
g-oom was fearful of the stranger. 

It would make little difference where I slept that night, 
for my boat was supplied with everything needful, but 
I did want to talk to some one in those depths. The real 
natives, the Cajuns, were suspicious of a stranger. But } 
found an “Indiana Hoosier” at last, Bruce Lechner, ten 
miles below the convict camp. He was a tall, fifty-year-old 
man, who had lived in the swamps for more than twenty 
years. He had a fine, substantial house, with a big fire- 
place, a herd of cattle in the swamps and horses and goats 
and chickens. The year before thirty head of cattle he 
owned were drowned in the overflow. They were almost 
wild game, and it*is-necessary to hunt them with rifles at 
times. He thought likely this overflow would drown some 
more for him. He showed little enthusiasm over the 
matter one way or the other. It didn’t seem to matter 
much—at least nothing could be done to help. He wasn’t 
a farmer so much as he was a fisherman, anyhow. 

“I was a Pennsylvania Dutchman, originally,” he said. 
He had a smali gray goatee, a lean brown face, and a 
lean look. Nevertheless, he was one of the rich men of 
the region. 


I swung my hammock in a little cabin twenty rods 
below Lechner’s house. This house, by the way, was not 
his real home, but just an overflow camp. His real house 
was one on stilts further up stream which I had noticed 
coming down, its yard full of water. 

“I’ve got another place cleared below here for a house,” 
he said. “I noticed last spring that the land was high 
there—six inches higher than anywhere else around here.” 

When Lechner first came to the swamps he was a stave 
worker and earned $1 a day. He had had experiences up 
and down the Mississippi bottoms. On one occasion he 
was with a gang of men getting out stave timber on 
Ouchita River. They were in a swamp four miles from 
high ground and were camped on the highest ground in 
the swamp. There was a rise in the river and before the 
men knew it, they were wading in water. They had just 
time to get into their flat boats when another wave came. 
Had their boats been carried away they would have had 
to take to trees and starved until the river went down. 

“While I was working for a dollar a day I laid out a 
trot line one night,’ Lechner said. “I put the line out 
Sunday, and on Thursday I took the fish to the camp and 
sold some to the boss and sold the rest to a nearby town. 
1 got $25 for that mess, and I wasn’t feeling like stave 
working, cither. 1 went to fishing right then and I’ve 
been fishing ever since. I was the first man who came 
down Atchafalaya fishing—in those days you could catch 
more fish on ten hooks than you could on a thousand 
now.” 

The reason is not ascribed to overfishing, which is 
worth emphasizing. “Sharks and gars come up in here 
and kill them off,’ Lechner said. 

The Atchafalaya is probably one of the most remark- 
able rivers in the territory of the United States. It is not 
much over a hundred feet wide in many places, but its 
depth is 200 feet.in pools. Always there is twenty feet 
of water throughout its length, and large steamers have 
followed its course without difficulty as to draft, but at 
the bends they were in imminent danger of bumping into 
the banks. The fish migrate up it in schools—carp and 
game fish. The gar, with a head like an alligator’s, and 
the shark, with a scooping under jaw, follow them and 
sweep the waters of their prey. The fishermen find the 
gar and shark most troublesome co-fishers. They are use- 
less water creatures to the swamp dwellers, though un- 
questionably their bodies would serve excellently for ferti- 
lizer. When a shark takes the hooked carp he rips up 
the trot line and yanks the cotton staging in two without 
much effort, tangling it up with the trot line and breaking 
the trot line itself if, need be. Lechner says that the best 
trot line is wire clothesline, which does not corrode, or 
rot, as the common cotton trot cord does. Of baits, the 
little shad is best. 


Hoop nets are fished, and so are long set nets. When 
the water is deep in the swamps—back in the woods—the 
fishermen go after fish with bush lines, run from tree to 
tree in the wilderness, following it with a pirogue, and 
getting lost sometimes. A submerged forest miles long 
and miles wide, with tangles of vines, trees so close to- 
gether that the narrow boats are sometimes too wide to 
go between them, and undergrowth absolutely impassable, 
is no place for a man with soft palms to lose himself. In- 
stead of watching the blow of the wind one must study 
the water currents, and hunt across them to Courtableau, 
Big Bayou Fordoche, Big Alabama or some other water- 
way leading a long ways around, but finally home again. 

Now and then one hears a Louisiana swamp man speak- 
ing of his homeland as “The American_Venice.” That an 
Old World city with water streets loaned its nanie to a 
forested swamp is a note worth making. The people of 
these swamps live far apart. The “French settlement” 
cn Little Alabama Island has four or five houses in it, 
scattered along a mile of stream. Throughout the whole 
region of the bayous the only roads and highways are 
streams of water. The occasional team of lean, insect- 
bled horses but emphasizes this fact. The horses haul 
wood to the houses, but are moved about on flatboats 
when they go anywhere. The men are strong armed 
from paddling, but they are not walkers, naturally. 

There is one negro who lives in the swamp depths will- 
ingly, He is a harmless old man. But others do not 
come. If one did “he wouldn’t last long.” That is to 
say, in these depths the negro is not wanted by many 
of the residents, and the colored man would be killed. 

I wouldn’t care to sleep on the ground anywhere in the 
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Louisiana swamps. There are crawling -thin, i 
squirm along the ground, and would likely Taal = 
warmth of a human body tempting and repay inhospita)- 
ity by Vicious bites. I swung my hammock in the fish 
house ‘Clear of the ground a long ways, and slept we) 
in it, but when I awakened in the night I shuddered at 
the sound of the river pouring past only six yards dis- 
tant, and probably eighty feet deep only ten yards beyond 
that. It was astonishing to me that the current didn’t 
wear the.bank down, but apparently the bank was not ot 
a Sisedtying sort of earth. 

n the morning I drank coffee with Mr. a 
Lechner, then watched him pull some hoop Pugle 
contamed six fish, say 50 pounds. Looking at them he 
shook his head mournfully. “I used to make $10 before 
breakfast a few years ago,” he said. He looked at the 
water for a moment as he returned to the house. 

“The:levees are to blame,” he said. “They rush the 
water down here and pile it in on us like this—the floods 
come. higher here than ever before. For a while it’s go- 
ing to be tough on us, but it’s filling in these swamp lands 
so much that they'll be near the highest water level before 
long—then you'll see plantations down here as fine as any 
in the world. Cotton, sugar and fine houses will cover 


ae lands. Forty years from now this'll be cleared 
and. 


The Government has tried to open the swar 
Uncle Sam spent $25,000 on Courtablean Rayon cheating 
out the-drift which was shunted into the bayous by the 
Red River and Mississippi currents, The contractor 
drove flat dog spikes into the drift and tied the drift to 
trees along the bank of the bayou by means of wire ropes 
It was in high water, and a fine clear way was made. 
When the water went down, however, the logs and other 
drift rolled down the bank, the dogs pulled out, and the 
drift went free again. Had the drift been shunted into 
the woods, or even pushed against the lower side of the 
bayou it would have remained put, and the sixty-foct 
channel called for would have been preserved. No boat 
goes into Courtableau now. 


The fish boat from Mellville keeps Lechner in touch 
with the world. He takes three papers a week, Pennsyl- 
vania Grit, and the Semi-Weekly Times-Democrat of New 
Orleans.. He was more familiar with names great in 
American and European politics than I was, and he was 
refreshingly unbiased on many topics which half-informed 
people decide and hold to regardless of the underlying 
truths. ‘Alone, cut off from the world’s enticing digres- 
sions, he had time to think for himself, and think well, 

After breakfast of pork, eggs, flour biscuit and coffee, 
with condensed milk, we came down to the fish house. He 
said that ‘he had another house underway down the river, 
and that.I should notice it as I passed. 

“I don't know how that place has been missed so long,” 
he said. “Why last spring it was four inches above the 
water, and that was the highest water we’ve had in ten 
years. I+built it six inches higher, and I’m going to live 
down there this spring when the water’s up. Men been 
going up and down this river for years, looking for high 
ground, and they didn’t notice that.” 

I asked was there any danger to be anticipated down 
the river? 

“No, ‘sir,” was the reply. “If you’re a man, you'll be 
treated like a man, but if you ain’t, you'll be treated like 
what you are.” 

This seems to be the length and breadth and thickness 
of going among people said to be “dangerous.” A frank 
Statement of fact, conforming with the previous experi- 
ence of the listener, will take one safely through any class 
of people. A blue cotton shirt, and a pair of corduroy 
trousers is as good an introduction on the Mississippi as 
different raiment is in other places. 

A minute after I hit the bank with my oar I was in the 
solitude again. I saw a couple of eagles, a few circling buz- 
zards, a.great ivory-billed woodpecker and heard the 
“white sucker, white sucker” of an oriole. The trees 
were well, if not fully, leaved out. The leaves hung in 
clusters atnong which the Spanish moss squirmed when 
the wind ‘reached down from the soft-lighted sky. The 
forest. seémed smitten by an epidemic of disease. The 
clusters of leaves seemed mere patches compared to the 
size of the-ashen trunks. Scars of sodden brown showed 
where the-branches had broken down, unable to sustain 
their own=weight. The wind rattled among the trees 
with a wiSpy, salty noise while the water hissed along 
the bank, tossing the overhanging branches and causing 
great skeleton ‘limbs twenty feet long to pound the water 
and whip the branches round about—a dreaded sawyer, fit 
to cut my boat in two should I get carried under or over 
one. At intervals along either bank were eddies, narrow, 
boiling places where the water writhed, and hummocked 
up, as though live things were in them—and in one, I am 
not sure but what I did see a gar curve over, the sun- 
light shining green on its back—and suggesting nothing 
so much as one curve of a giant reptile. 

_At intervals there were bends so sharp that the water 
piled up against the bank beyond. Here the waters were 
fearful to look upon—not the boiling places, but the wide, 
saucer-shaped sucks toward the center of which things 
began to lift their heads and long sticks stood on end and 
dived out of sight were the more horrible things. Pass- 
ing down this stream was like a poet’s dream of the Styx 
—at least like going to the funeral of a forest, with dead 
things as mourners, and the dying trees as spectators. 

I was now within eighty miles of Morgan City, where! 
would take the best way home. I came to an odd group 
held to the bank by a boy’s arms. -It consisted of a gaso 
iene boat, a small rowboat, and a pirogue. The gasolene 
was towing the rowboat, and in the pirogue was William 
Young, taking a large pink mattress to Butte la Rose, on 
Grand River, to exchange it for groceries. The mattress 
was filled with Spanish moss, and he would get $1 for fill- 
ing it with the wiry stuff. Gathering black Spanish moss 
is one of the swamp occupations. The moss is plucked, 
put in a barrel and then boiling wather poured over it to 
kill it. Then it is dried and packed into the bed mat- 
tresses and sent to market on fish steamers by the store- 
keeper. Young said he would show me the head of Little 
Atchafalaya, when we got to:Grand River, this little 
stream being a part of my course to Grand Lake. We 
parted company with the gasolene, which was up bound, 
and floated down stream together, each curious to know 
the other’s business, and each one in a fair way to being 
satisfied. Raymonp S, 
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Camp Surgery. 


di st and Stream: 
oh have been several articles of late in your valu- 
ble paper about Camp Medicine and Camp Surgery, 
. 4 1 know of a way to stop bleeding that is so easy 
. lication that everybody should know: of it; and-I 
¢ ve, call the attention not of campers only, but any 
wis living out of town and miles from a surgeon, who 
> bleed to death before one can be got to them, 
arf if they knew what to do and always kept the 
ert or material on hand to do it with, they might 
arte the flow immediately. The blood from any flesh 
o dcan be stopped so quickly that it would lead a 
piso to believe that it was not much of a wound 
Oia Of course, this does not apply to jugular 
3 nor a main artery. At least, I have never had a 
we to try such; but if an artery does not throw a 
— more than a tenth of an inch in size it will be 
yee up in a few seconds, and the remedy is simple 
= asy, but is unknown, at least I have never known 
ot ont else to make use of it, and it is something that 
- be applied by any person without any knowledge 
oe wound has any foreign substance in it, wash it 
wut with hot water, and if there is a syringe at hand it 
‘ 4 fine thing to do it with, but not essential; and if 
hot water is not obtainable, use other water. But if the 
wound is clean, use no washing, but have some one 
hold the wound (if it is a cut) as wide open as they 
an, and the dressing 1s nothing but just pulverized 
Jumn It is to be put into the wound and tamped in, 
a you see men tamp gravel under a railroad tie, or 
until the wound is full. The tamping process is to make 
sure that the alum has reached the bottom of the 
wound. Rig 
Then press the wound together and hold it so for 
two or three minutes. Then sew it up. I have treated 
several bad wounds this way, and I never but once 
even had silk to use. My method of sewing is original, 
so far as I know. I simply knot the end of the thread 
and commence at one end of the wound and just sew 
over and over with the stitches about one-half inch 
apart, if it is a large wound and in a fleshy place; but 
{ otherwise not more than one-quarter to one-eighth 
inch. At the last end of the cut put a knot in the 
thread close down. If the alum has got to all parts of 
the wound, it will have stopped bleeding before you 
have finished applying it; so you will have no bother 
from blood while sewing it together. Then bandage 
it with anything at hand. I generally have had to tear 
a cotton shirt into strips about three inches wide and 
shingle it on about three-ply and then sew it. fast. 

In two instances where a shirt was not to be had I 
folded a pocket handkerchief two-ply and then tore 
up a flannel shirt into strips and wound it on and 
sewed it fast. The bandage is only to keep the cloth- 
ing from rubbing the parts. 

I have never had to use any other dressing nor more 
than the one application, and there has been no slough- 
ing, and almost no swelling. One vacation I had to 
practice On myself from my under lip having been torn 
irom the jaw, I having been projected into a sandbank 
at such high speed that the sand was forced into my 
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mouth, and even into my lungs; it took me a week to 
cough the last of it up. Incidentally my under lip 
was turned down- on my throat and my jaw unjointed. 
But as soon as I gof.the sand out of my mouth so I 
could breathe, and had-forced my jaw back into place, I 
turned my under lip-up to where it should be and went 
to the camp (I was at work for a logger) and cleaned 
the sand out of the pocket and then filled it up with 
alum; then after holding my hand against my chin for 
a minute or two, I tied a handkerchief across my chin 
and around my neck; and that was the only dressing 
that it ever required. It healed without any sloughing. 

One time only have I had occasion to treat a gun 
shot wound, and that was when a man that was fool- 
identally (no such shooting can or should be called 
accidental) shot by a comrade while hunting deer. He 
was a man of ample proportions, and the bullet went 
through the thigh just back of the bone. I heard the 
shot about 300 yards from me, and also heard the man 
who was shot yell, and I knew by the tone of his voice 
that he was hurt. I went to him as soon as possible, 
and found them (there were four in their party) at a 
standstill, expecting that the man would bleed to death 
in a few minutes. Of course there was considerable 
show of blood; but I found upon investigation that it 
was nothing but capillary bleeding, and I told him that 
he was in no danger, and that if he could walk (and 
that if he couldn’t, we would rig up a stretcher and 
carry him, for it was not more than three-quarters of a 
mile to where we were camped), I could stop the bleed- 
ing so quickly after we got there that he would think 
that he was not hurt much. Well, when he came to try 
walking, he found he could go all right, and as soon as 
we got there I whittled out a small round stick and 
inserted a small tin funnel in the wound. I had an ounce 
bottle of the crushed alum, and had one of them pour 
the alum in the funnel and I kept poking it into the 
wound with the stick. I had previously rolled up a 
silk handkerchief and poked the end through with the. 
stick until I could get hold of it, and then pulled it 
through, so that if there were any bits of clothing in 
the wound it would be likely to stick to the hand- 
kerchief. I kept ramming the alum in until it was 
full, and then I tore up a cotton shirt and made a 
bandage and bound it up. The wound healed without 
sloughing any, and was well in six days. 

Several of the cuts that I have treated were un- 
bandaged three and a half days after injury and were 
found to be healed all right. One of them was of a 
horse that got cut in the ankle; an artery was severed, 
and the blood spurted eight or ten feet. The man who 
owned the horse was going to pull the harness off 
and give him up for dead. This was in the logging 
woods in Wisconsin; but we were close to the camp— 
not more than a hundred yards—and I told him to take 
the horse to the stable, for I could stop the bleeding 
in fifteen seconds. I ran into the camp and got my 
bottle of alum, and was at the stable as soon as he was. 
I told him to grab hold of the hair at the edges of the 
cut (it was three inches long) and hold it open as 
wide as he could and with a lifting tension. I crammed 
it full and tamped in the alum until all of the onlookers 
laughed like idiots, They all thought that the horse 
would die anyhow, for in the excitement they had not 
noticed that it had stopped bleeding. Then I told the 
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man to let loose. I pressed the edges of the cut to- 
gether and held it for a minute; and then told him to 
keep his hands on it and not allow it to gap open. Then 
I went back to the shanty and got a glover’s needle 
and shoe threat, two-ply, and sewed it up with my 
cver-and-over method stitches, five-eighths of an inch 
apart. -This was just before dinner. The man was 
hauling logs on sleighs, and he had four horses, and 
after dinner he said, “Well, I can drive a spike team 
now for a while.” I said that the horse was all right. 
“Yes,” said he, “but it won’t do to try to work that 
horse for several days, as it will start it to bleeding 
again, and perhaps two miles from camp, and then he 
would be a goner.” I remarked that it would have to 
be another cut if it did. “Well,” he said, “I gave him 
up once, and you said he was all right; so now if you 
say he can work all right, to work he goes.” He took 
the horse out and he never limped a bit. For that 
matter he had not from the first acted as if he was 
hurt very much. Three days and a half after when I 
removed the bandage the cut was healed, and I cut 
and pulled the sewing. A white streak not more than a 
tenth of an inch wide was all the scar there was. 


W. A. LINKLETTER. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 





Houseboats and Houseboating. 


Ourpoor people and above all city people will be greatly 
interested in the volume on Houseboats, which the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company now have in press. The 
people of the United States are turning more and more 
toward an open air life in summer, yet the lands acces- 
sible to centers of civilization are being taken up and 
utilized so rapidly that they are each year growing more 
and more expensive. Besides that, the cost of running 
two establishments—of having a country place as well 
as a habitation in the city—is very considerable, and if 
possible is to be avoided. 

Many of the problems of country existence are to be 
escaped by the use of the houseboat. For this no expen- 
sive ground is required, land need not be purchased nor 
rent paid; coachmen and gardeners can be dispensed 
with; one anchors his houseboat on the water which is 
free to all, and remains there as long as he pleases; or 
he makes an arrahgement with some land holder, and for 
a very trifle may moor his houseboat ‘to the bank, then 
when he likes he can up anchor and go away to some 
other place. The question as to whether the owner shall 
have his own motive power on a houseboat, or shall have 
an auxiliary vessel to tow it, will be decided by each 
individual. : 

Among the obvious advantages of houseboat life are 
economy, freedom to go where one pleases on the water, 
the delights of boating, bathing and fishing at all times, 
together with a privacy as great as one may desire. Such 
a life may be a judicious mixture of wild wood camp or 
city life. One may be alone or may have as many guests 
as he has room tor, Then, too, in these days of auto- 
mobiles, the car may be stored on the houseboat and land 
journeys of indefinite length may be taken. There are 
possibilities in houseboat life only to be realized by those 
who have tried it as thoroughly as have the English. They 
are enthusiastic in their approval of it, and it is sure to 
become popular in the United States. 





Sea Elephants on Kerguelen Island. 


Tue sea elephant, as stated in an article in the 
Forest AND STREAM printed some weeks ago, was 
lormerly very abundant in the Antarctic, and existed in 


some numbers on the coast of California. In both 
places it has been practically exterminated. When the 
anmals became very scarce, it became unprofitable to 
send vessels to get the skins and oil, and freedom from 
Pursuit enabled the species in the Antarctic to in- 
crease. About ten years ago, however, the killing was 
revived at Kerguelen Island by a vessel from New 
London, Conn., and again in 1897 a vessel from Boston 
visited the island and secured about 4,000 of the ani- 
mals, which yielded 1,700 barrels of oil. 

nthe London “Zoologist” appeared an article by Mr. 
Robert Hall, who in the summer of 1897 and 1808 paid 
2 visit to Kerguelen Island in the brig Edward, which 
May very likely have been one of the vessels above re- 
lerred to. Mr. Hall’s account deals solely with the 
sea elephant as he saw it, and not only gives an ex- 
cellent notion of the size and habits of the animal, but 
also of their extraordinary inertia and of the difficul- 
tes and even dangers of this butchery. The sea 
elephant is probably nearer absolute extinction than 
any mamma! in the world. 

Kerguelen’s Land is a large island of about ninety 
miles by forty miles, and full of fiords, on the coasts of 
which the sca elephants congregate in numbers, more 
‘specially on the west coast, where they are secure, 
‘wing to its ruggedness, dangerous winds and cur- 
Tents. It is thought they arrive to rear a family in 
August, and our observations lead us to believe the 
departure js timed for February and March. During 
these monthis they are very restless, and remain no 
cnger the listless creatures of December. A sea 
tlephant is contrary in nature to a sea lion, for, while 
- former on this island is docile and languid, the 
atter on the Aucklands is active and savage. The 
elephant, observing a stranger, shows a restless 
ye, but quickly goes to sleep again. You may then 
walk through a herd of fifty sleeping animals, and 
merely disturb one or two for a moment. These hot- 
6; ed creatures vary in size from 6 feet to 20 feet 
inches, and we found a skeleton of a yong one about 


4iset in length. The largest were exceedingly difficult 


to handle; but as-the enterprise of our ship was prin- 
cipally a commercial one, the business faculty was 
quickly brought to bear upon any awkward and 
unwilling customer. 


Many of the animals would weigh approximately two 
to six tons. No five men could turn a large bull over 
without special levers, and it needed seven sealers to 
haul half a skin alomg the’ sand to the boat in waiting. 
As for dragging a whole skin, that was quite out of the 
question under the circumstances. For museum pur- 
poses we made a preparation of one, and this we feared 
would break the tackle while being drawn on board from 
the end of a towline. Its length was only 14 feet 9 
inches, with a girth of 40 feet 10 inches about the pec- 
toral girdle. From shoulder to shoulder it measured 
5 feet 6 inches. The circumference at the base of the 
flippers was 3 feet 6 inches. 

To the great bulk there was a*mouth with a breadth 
at the angle of 9 inches only, and a tongue (which we 
found later to be excellent eating) quite filled it. Dr. 
Stirling has this specimen mounted in the South Aus- 
tralian Museum. While the blubber ranges from 2 to 
6 inches in depth, it varies in weight. Six men were 
employed in changing the position of one fatty skin 
while on the skinning board. This is a fair example of 
2a male, which is always larger than the female. The 
congregation in harbors.was generally systematic. The 
bulls occupied one part of the beach and the cows 
formed a colony in another. There were always sev- 
eral colonies in a harbor, and they seldom appeared 
to intermingle. The young were not numerous. They 
had probably set out on their southerly migration be- 
fore our arrival on Dec. 27, or were scattered pro- 
miscuously along the beaches. ‘ 

It is the general impression that these mammals lie 
in their rookeries for days or weeks together, and do 
not feed otherwise than on their fatty tissue. With this 
view I do not altogether agree, for most of the seals 
are daily to be seen in the water, either coming in with 
the full flood or going out with the early part of an 
ebb tide. That a young sea elephant, 6 feet in length 
can live a month on its own fat was proved by one we 
brought to Melbourne, and which was lodged in the 
aquarium, but died a few months later. 

One day, as many as eighty may be countel; the 
next day the same beach may only contain ten, with 








other heads poking above the floating weed, and show- 
ing glassy round black eyes quite wide awake. Our 
men have often shot as many as sixty at one time, and 
found next day another twenty had come up among 
the dead, simply because it was their chosen lair. 
Tnis species dislikes expending energy on land, and they 
will lie in a group of twenty to sixty in some grassy 
spot with a sandy landing. Some few will ascend to 
ait inclined distance of 150 yards, and there they are not 
sc attive as those below, and probably do not go out 
daily. ‘The energy would be too much for them, as 
they are slow crawlers, using only two flippers and the 
snake-like action of vertebre and muscles. 

The first anchorage of the brig was at Royal Sound, 
anc before we removed from a beach of four miles in 
extent we had collected 426 skins. Our two anchors 
were lifted for a second harbor on Jan. 17 (Greenland 
Harbor). 


During the first day sixty to seventy were killed, and 
similar results often followed. To shoot more at one 
time was inadvisable. An average of forty per day was 
considered good, and this allowed time to ship and 
“speck,” i. e., take the blubber from the skin. 

The finest herd we visited just before leaving the 
island. In all, there were twenty-four magnificent ani- 
mals, roughly averaging 19 feet in length. Before in- 
troducing ourselves, I noticed one great “elephant” 
take a short cut over another, and a quarrel arose. Both 
growled and stood partly supported by their shoulder 
flippers. Another disagreement arose elsewhere, but it 
seems to me there is more bark than bite, as animos- 
ity is quickly lost in sleep. One unfortunate animal had 
a badly torn nose, in all probability a dental evidence 
of past troubles. One of the crew gave me a tooth 
some 7 inches in length, the greater portion of which 
lies within the gum (e. g., 4.9 inches). When dis- 
turbed the belching of each of these old bulls was ob- 
jectionably strong, for it cam scarcely be called a roar. 
So great is the exertion, that blood appears in the 
pharynx, and this occurred when I was engaged near its 
nead, measuring the trough in which it lay. This lair 
along the convex part was 32 feet in length, the breadth 
7 feet, tapering toward each end. The depth of these, 
mostly dry mud holes placed among the grasses, ranges 
to about 2 feet, seldom deeper; but they were placed in 
natural depressions—i. e., extra to the artificial ones, 
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Many of the troughs are continuous, and intersect each 
other, so that a large lair may appear netted, which is 
uncommon.* This place soon showed an unfortunate 
change. Rifles were presented within 6 feet of each 
bull, and the bullet sped through the brain box, partly 
flattening on the blubber of the opposite sidc. Now, 
slits with sharp knives are run dorsally in the long 
direction, and out rushes venous-like blood to stain 
the little bay in a few minutes. From one seal some 
sixty fountains of blood rose in oblique directions to a 
height of 2 feet, and all from the single cut on the back. 
Against the skyline this miniature double line of foun- 
tains looked strange, and the spray of a city corpora- 
tion water van is not to be compared to its delicate 
and colored sprayings. In the viscera I was surprised 
at the Jength of the small intestine, which I found to be 
255 feet in length and capable of rough haulage. It 
stood the pulling over the grass from the carcass with 
only a small distension. 5 , 

The method of procuring “elephants” is a am. 
though not an easy one. Three boats, each with a 
crew of five men, row from the anchorage to the shore, 
haul up their boats, prospect the field, and with four 
loaded rifles drive the animals down to within a few 
yards of high-water mark and shoot them. There they 
lie for the coming of the tide, and get anchored tem- 
porarily in a few feet of water. Some of the seals 
give considerable trouble before they will leave the 
high lands (100 yards from the beach on a medium in- 
cline), and as many as three hours may be spent in 
annoying them with the lance before they decide to 
go. If the seals carry their own skins down it saves 
much labor and time of the men. The boating is quite 
enough trouble to bear, as the harbor winds are treach- 
erous and strong; so powerful are they, that I have 
observed half the body of a “waterfall” blown back 
many yards before it could leave the ledge where gravity 
was strongest. Should a gale prohibit the hoats leav- 
ing the ship, the crew will sleep in during the day, and 
with the lull toward midnight leave for the scene of 
operations. Many a time they have had to row miles 
against a tempest to save being out all night, and many 
hours it has taken. Under such conditions, boats have 
been swamped, the skins floated overboard, and a 
landing arranged for fresh efforts. I shall not be likely 
to forget one intensely cold night. while going on 
board with my birds and cameras. The helmsman got 
a renewed attack of tropical fever, and, almost col- 
lapsing, I was given charge of the helm. For three 
hours mittens and oilskins seemed like miserable calico, 
an then I fully sympathized with the men who had their 
wellingtons partly filled with icy water. 

Daily the boats wend their way in much the same 
manner, and in exactly the same way the skins are 
taken from the bodies. Roughly speaking, each skillful 
man can skin the smaller seals—ten in two hours and 
a half, or fifteen minutes for each. This time is for 
animals which are not too large for a man to handle. 
The carcasses in our takings were generally of large 
size. The following is a case of quick work: After a 
1 o'clock dinner (of plum duff) the boats were rowed 
three miles. Seventy-two seals were killed, and all but 
fourteen skinned. Twenty-three of the largest were 
taken on board, and the last was upon the windlass at 
9:30 P. M. Two skins of fair size are enough for a 
small boat, or one of a large bull. The last trip in the 
above raid took two hours and a half in rowing three 
miles; this wasted time and much more was spent in 
endeavoring to get around a certain point. We agreed 
without a dissenting voice to call this headland Cape 
Horn of Royal Sound. 

This uncharitable point is the type of many another. 
To leave a harbor for a second one is the event most 
trying to the constitution, for one never knows until 
the anchor is safely dropped where the howling wind 
will drive you. Altogether we tried six harbors, of 
which four were well worked. The fifth (Swains Bay) 
took us three days to enter, and after being ten minutes 
inside trying to get up the channel, our clever captain 
put his ship about, and thanked his lucky stars he had 
got safely out of the treacherous “hole.” Down this 
fiord the wind without notice struck the foresails, while 
the wind astern drove her forward. Here the trouble 
started, but fortunately quickly ended by good manage- 
ment and good fortune. Had we touched the entrance 
island the ship would at once have been broken into 
matchwood. From this place I carried pleasant recol- 
lections, more on account of the bold contour and 
strangeness of the island than because it pleased my 
friends to chart it as a tribute to myself. Strange as it 
may read, among the finding of shipwreck remains 
there were letters and bottles from a sealing captain 
mentioned in Prof. Moseley’s “Challenger Notes” 
twenty years ago. Capt. Fuller is an old hand at the 
business, and evidently has the indomitable pluck of 
the American in the making and losing of fortunes in 
rough waters! As for ourselves, we managed to quit 
the land safely on Feb. 18, although for a few hours 
we could not get over a severe loss we made at the 
last moment. Having on the 17th killed, skinned and 
anchored a batch of skins to the value of £250, all hands 
on board heaved anchors next morning to stand into 
a near bay to take them off. Two storms now showed 
their effects; one in driving all the skins ashore and 
burying them in the sand; the other in driving us off 
the bay altogether. 

With a threatening sky our tight and dry little brig, 
the Edward, now headed for Melbourne, and we started 
a direct homeward course of 3,400 miles. This was 
duly accomplished in twenty-two days, and we ex- 
perienced a phenomenal wind for the latter fourteen 
days, which was from the north instead of the prevail- 
ing one from the west, a circumstance of exceedingly 
rare occurrence. 





*In one trough there are very often two bulls or two cows, the 
broad part of one and the tapering part of another at one end, 
and the corresponding parts toward the opposite pole. is in- 
svres the trough being well filled. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
An Angler’s Wild Flowers. 


CuaRLestown, N. H., Aug. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I do not want to poach on Mr. Weed’s “Wild- 
flower Manor,” but on looking over the short letter I 
wrote you a few weeks since, I find one or two more 
words to say on the habit of wild flowers to group 
themselves in certain localities, and remain there. I 
omitted one flower which I have always found in what 
I called my “forest garden,” viz., ‘the little two-leaved 
Solomon’s Seal (Convallaria bifolia), while along the 
roadside leading up the hill, I found a little 
later, two other varieties of the same genus, the 
“many flowered,” with flowers drooping from the axils 
of the leaves, and a larger species, often two feet high, 
with a terminal spike of small white flowers. Along this 
hilly road also, were frequent patches of the Epigea, or 
May flower. 

The Lady’s Slippers, of which I spoke as being ex- 
terminated, were in quite a different locality, the valley, 
or gully, parallel to the channel of the mill brook, 
probably formed long ago by the changes in the current 
of the brook, or perhaps by springs from the hillside. 
Here the foundation soil is a thick bed of blue clay, 
on perfectly parallel strata, of different density and 
shades of color, probably deposited millions of years 
ago, when this section of the valley was the bed of a 
great glacial lake, held back by the converging hills at 
Bellows Falls. Here I found both the white and yellow 
Lady’s Slippers, and on around the little hillock between 
this gully and the brook, the showy Orchis. The Orchis 
is still there, but a road to the meadow has been cut 
through the gully, and the flowers are gone. 

The yellow Lady’s Slipper I find now in a different lo- 
cality, in a gorge on the hillside, where quite a brook 
comes down in the spring, from the melting of the snow 
in the pastures above, and where more or less water 
trickles unseen on the surface, among the stones at 


. the bottom, keeping the gully always damp. At the 


foot of this, where it opens out on the pasture it has 
formed a long talus, which supports another group of 
flowers, entirely. At the upper end are the Lady’s 
Slippers, the Purple William, the Arum, or Jack in the 
Pulpit, the Wild Ginger, the red-berried Actes, and the 
Skunk Currant, while the lower end of the slope bears 
a profusion of Columbine, and the round-leaved Winter- 
green, mentioned by Mr. Weed, and which reminds 
me much, by its flowers and fragrance, of the cultivated 
Lily of the Valley. The other Wintergreen, the um- 
belled, or long-leaved, the Indian Pipsissewa, mentioned 
by Mr. Weed, I used to find, when a boy, in a strip of 
old pine woods just beyond the gully where I found the 
white Lady’s Slippers, being a continuation of the 
plateau on which the village stands, and which, as I 
have said, is in all probability the bottom of an old 
glacial lake; but the old pines have long since been 
converted into lumber, and I have not seen the flower 
of late years. Another flower which I still find on the 
corner of the bluff, where the plateau overlooks the 
river, is the tall yellow Girardia, a beautiful spike of 
straw-colored flowers, some three feet high, like a tall 
yellow Foxglove. 


The Bottle Gentian is common along the river road, 
where-the springs from the hillsides make little pools 
of clear water; but the Fringed Gentian affects the 
sides of the railroad cuttings or embankments, where 
its seeds take root easily, and is often scarce for a year 
or two, when the railroad company has made a -clean- 
ing up of their “right of way.”” So much for wild flowers; 
I hope that Mr. Weed will continue his delightful notes, 
with their admirable illustrations. 

Now, let me change the subject to a different “Point 
of View.” I think Mr. Kimball has rightly interpreted 
Flint Locke’s problem as natural evolution. I have 
been through the same change of feeling myself, and, I 
think, have written to Forest AND STREAM how I was 
so much delighted with the antics and graceful move- 
ments of a gray squirrel, some dozen or more years 
ago, when he came almost to my feet, searching for 
nuts, as I sat on a rock under a yellowing hazel, my 
tan-colored shooting suit harmonizing with the fading 
leaves, until I raised my hand to brush off a fly, when 
he vanished like a “blue streak,” that I came home, 
put my old gum away in the case, and have not kad it 
out for game since. 


Mr. Kimball is right in quoting Haeckel. We are 
slowly passing through the various stages of creation, 
and being evolved from the savage into the perfect man. 
I well remember my first slaughter, when I knocked 
a chickadee out of our apple tree with my bow and 
arrow, and my sorrow afterward, when I picked up 
the dead body. I have killed much small game since, 
but it has all been edible, except a couple of porcupines, 
which I have shot by mistake for raccoons, and a few 
bluejays, for taxidermic purposes; but I have never had 
an opportunity to look for big game, when I could do it, 
and now that it is lawful to shoot deer in some parts 
of New Hampshire, I am physically incapable of the 
exercise involved in the sport. Still, I have had over 
half a century’s enjoyment, and many a good dinner, 
what with upland plover, woodcock, ruffed grouse and 
gray squirrels, and am perfectly content to follow the 
dictates of nature, and let the old gun, which I bought 
in 1851, rest in “innocuous desuetude.” The doctrine 
of evolution, which some of our theologians have op- 
posed as being contrary to Hebrew tradition, has come 
to stay, and any observer of nature can see it in daily 
operation. We have but to change one word in the 
book of Genesis, and substitute “era,” or “period,” for 
“day,” and the account of creation as there given, agrees 
with the “Testimony of the Rocks,” as written by the 
hand of the Creator Himself, with the exception of the 
supposition, that the sun, moon and stars were all 
created for the special use and accommodation of the 
inhabitants of this planet. We may, without irrever- 
ence, assume, that the “day” om which the Creator 
rested, is like all the other days, a period of millions 
of years, and that he is still evolving the perfect man 
out of the first crude savage. Certain it is to ‘the 
student of history that the human race is improving, 
though gradually. 

Your other correspondent, Mr. Douglas, takes ex- 


ception to Mr. Kimball, on the ground that man is 


. given me a clearer conception of the 
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still fighting, and that war still prevails on the earth 
but let him compare the wars of to-day, when 
army that goes into the field is accompanied } ” 
corps of Red Cross nurses, with the ambulances ~ 
surgeons, and foe, as well as friend, receive al] eee 
assistance, with the v@ victis of the Romans or 4 
professedly divine slaughter of the Canaanites 
Amalekites. an 
We have no repetition to-day of Cannz, or of th 
inhuman massacre of Tameriane, or Genghis Khan 
no temples or palaces built of the skulls of the ¢ . 
quered. Leipsic and Waterloo have become cal 


sheen 
of the past, Gettysburg is fading, and Liao Yorn 
Mukden will perhaps mark the close of the ea oj 


great battles, and the beginning of the one of Peaceiy! 
arbitration. Let us hope so, at least, for we can bet 
note the signs of the times. c 
And now from speculation to hard fact. I was sad 
dened to see in last ForREst AND STREAM the death NOtice 
of Cabia Blanco, for of all your later contributors rc 
simple, graphic narratives of life on the frontier So 
to me been the most interesting reading—andg 
habi 
manners of the different Indian tribes inhabiting _ 
part of the country. His writings remind me more of 
those of Nessmuk, than do those of any other of your 
more recent correspondents. I shall miss his letter; 
from your columns very much. I am glad to se 
speaking of Nessmuk, that Kelpie is yet in ¢} ; 


oe he land of 
the living. I had once hoped to be able to meet him ~ 
some northern trout stream, but those days are oye; 
and I see he seems to be slowly drifting into a warme 


climate. Good luck, and pleasant dreams to him and 
the rest of your contributors. Von W. 


A Burmese Snake Charmer, 


Havinc always had a liking for snakes I went in search 
of a Burman snake charmer, by name Moung Lo, in the 
hope that he would be able to get me some specimens 
Almost the only Burmese word | then knew was myzwuy, 
that is a snake, but, with the aid of my interpreter, after 
a short time. the Burmese charmer was prevailed upon 
to produce a round basket, having opened which, a head 
with hood expanded and about 1% feet of body, sprung 
up like a jack-in-the-box and remained motionless, The 
charmer was standing near the basket. Suddenly the 
snake struck at him by letting its body and head fall for- 
cibly forward; in this strike the body was kept perfectly 
rigid, bending only where it touched the rim of the bas- 
ket. The charmer did not move, knowing that he was a 
least eighteen inches away from the edge of the basket, 
and there was, as I have said, only eighteen inches of 
snake above the rim. His assistant now engaged the 
snake’s attention in front, while the charmer deftly seized 
the reptile by the neck and hauled out and deposited on 
the oot about nine feet of hamadryad or giant cobra 
(Ophiophagus elaps), the most formidable and deadly 
snake in Burma. Then the two Burmans went through 
what the uninitiated would consider the most daring per- 
formance ever witnessed. The hamadryad lay with its 
head raised about two feet, the rest of its body at length 
on the ground, hood expanded and fangs ready to strike 
One of the Burmans squatted down a few feet off. The 
snake, with a fierce hiss, glided rapidly toward him, head 
still erect. When it got within range, it again struck at 
him. The Burman swiftly parried the blow with his bare 
arm, letting the snake’s body below the hood only touch 
the limb. The hood and body slid off his arm and fel 
flat on the ground. Before the snake had time to raise 
its head for another strike, the Burman had moved offa 
few feet, and from there went through the same per- 
formance. ; 

Having intimated that I wished to see its fangs, the 
charmer again seized the snake by the neck and opened $s 
mouth with a bit of wood. I could only see the fang 
one side, the other appeared to be broken. When not 
ready to strike a:loose bit of skin envelops these teeth. 
If the snake has its fangs pulled out it does not follow 
that it will be rendered innocuous, as there are auxiliary 
fangs behind the real one, and if the big ones are de- 
stroyed these often come forward and take their place. 
However, when I proved dissatisfied with this particular 
hamadryad’s dental arrangement the assistant was dis- 
patched, and presently returned with a similar basket, out 
of which another rather bigger serpent was produced. 
They went through.a similar performance with this 
snake, and on inspection I found that both fangs were 
present. 

The Burmese know much more about snakes than the 
natives of India, and seldom, if ever, extract the fangs 
of a cobra or hamadryad, which Indian charmers almost 
always do to their cobras, with the snakes they exhibit 
After a little bargaining, during the course of which ! 
rode away and the Burman ran after me to accept my 
offer, the giant cobra became my property, and I set of 
for my bungalow, followed by the Burman and the bas- 
ket. aving arrived there, I had yet to learn the art ot 
feeding the sriake, and this my Burman friend taught me 
before leaving. A hamadryad, or cobra, when first 
caught, would sooner starve to death than eat anything 
When used to captivity, however, it will feed well enough. 
Till then it must be fed by hand, and this is how tt 
done.. The Burman opened the basket and seized the 
snake by the back of the neck with his left hand, the 
thumb and forefinger on each side of the head, the other 
fingers loosely round the throat. As he looked round for 
a bit of stick, I handed him a penholder, which he 1 
serted between the hamadryad’s teeth. Then I got him 
some raw beef, and he selected a piece looking just twice 
too big to go down. This he placed between the snake's 
teeth and slipped the penholder out. Then with the end 
of that instrument he gently pushed the beef till the 
snake gave a convulsive swallow, when he rammed the 
meat down as far as the penholder would allow him. It 
then appeared as a lump in the throat a few inches below 
the fingers of his left hand. This he worked a foot of 
two down the body with the thumb of the other hand. 
He told me that ten mouthfuls of this size were enough 
for one meal, and would last for a week. Small fish wert 
also good for a change, and the snake wanted water every 





day. 
T next had a large airy box made for my pet. with per 
forated zinc and a sheet of glass. Then came the rehous- 
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:mal. Without having had any e ence, 
ing of = ian to seize him in the same nonchalant way 
lem Burman friend. On the contrary, I took good care 
as my his head under a stick before catching hold of 
0 ot? first | began by gripping him very tightly, but I 

_ found it was not at all necessary unless he was 
soon i | have referred to the performance of the 
wnigs BF aake charmers as marvellous to the uninitiated. 
Bree I mean that when one has had a little experience 
By tha! ways of this snake the feat does not appear so 
o . ful. “The first thing required in any dealing with 
ye Ss snakes is a certain amount of self-confidence. 
er eant to seize a snake at a given moment, seize 
ty 7 not go as if to catch hold of him and then draw 
i od away. When you have got him, hold him firm- 
a Jose to the head as possible. Do not get alarmed 
pre to get rid of him quickly, but make sure that. all 
hi body is ‘clear of you first. $ Y 

"The secret of the charmers’ success is this, the hama- 
irvad and cobra have only one method of attack, and that 
- I have described it. This they never vary. Whether 
Sa coiled up or otherwise they have to erect a certain 
Ing of body before they are able to strike, then you 
mee that the strike is coming and ought to be able to 
ed it. If you look at one of these serpents in its box 
nl rear up its head, expand its hood and remain 
mationless in this position for hours. This snake cannot 
make a snap at one like a viper. — : 

“The hamadryad has the reputation of being the only 
cnake that wil! attack mankind of its own initiative with- 
vat being molested. There certainly have been many au- 
thentic instances of such attacks, but I am inclined to 
think it is in only a few cases that the snake will do this. 
Probably the serpent has very good reason for its. fierce- 
ness, Viz, that someone has been close to where the fe- 
male has just deposited her eggs, and it is for this rea- 
«on that she attacks him, The constricting power of this 
nake has been greatly overrated, and in point of fact is 
practically non-existent. _With a little practice I found I 
would feed my captive with ease—G, Stigand, in London 


Field. 





A Late Singer. 


Wuen the lightness and airiness of summer has de- 
parted and the swooning dog days have come, then the 
migrants that made the woods musical have all fallen into 
4 melancholy silence—all but one. The exception 1s the 
red-eyed vireo, commonly called the preacher bird. Up 
among the dusty drooping leaves, with the August sun 
hot upen him he continues to hold forth. But is it really 
iair to compare his vocal efforts to preaching! For one 
| think not. It is true he phrases dogmatically, as it 
were, and iterates, but how sweet—how musical it really 
how free from gloom and uncomfortable suggestion. 

lf he is a preacher he is of the order of dryads—a voice 
irom the pure, joyous heart of nature. Some writer on 
birds (7 think it is Miss Mabel Osgood Wright) has said 
that he ought to be silent when late summer comes, as the 
whisper of leaves is then enough. But I cannot agree 
with this view. There is always something oppressive in 
silence, and the silence of the woods can hardly be said 
to be relieved by the whispering of leaves—this indeed 
only scems to emphasize it, At a little distance the warb- 
ling of the vireo might be mistaken almost for the gurg- 
ling of a brook, and its persistence would add to the illu- 
‘ion. Surely there is nothing in this to offend the ear 
of one disposed to contemplation or even slumber. 

But every one to his taste. For my own part I am al- 
ways happy to hear the vireo at the end of summer. Un- 
dovbtedly then a species of eclipse falls upon nature—the 
woeds hecome sombre and drowsy, as it were—there is 
a presage of the fall—the season of decay and death. And 
the migrants feel it, for with the one excepted they not 
only fall silent but betake themselves to solitary thickets 
and mcpe the days away. How grateful we ought to feel 
to the vireo who does not fall a victim to the depressing 
influence of the season, but still remains in view and lifts 
"p his veice as cheerily as he did in the buoyant days of 
June. Albeit his song is so different from that of the 
british robin he reminds me of the latter in his constancy 
and gay philosophy—not to the same extent, of course, 
lor the British robin sings all winter long. “You see it, 
you know it; do you hear me? Do you believe it?” the 
vireo has been represented as saying by Mr. Wilson 
Flagg. I had this in mind one day strolling through 
the woods. Presently I espied my little friend up among 
the branches. I repeated Mr. Flagg’s interpretation, when 
the following answer seemed to reach my ear: “The pul- 


pt? Forget it! When you hear me, can you believe it?” 
No,” I said, “I cannot; I will not; I do not!” 

Vireo olivaceus the learned ones call him, and_ the 
name at least indicates his prevailing tint—olive. This 


blends so well with the faded foliage that the gay sprite 
would hardly ever be detected were it not for his brisk 
movements, for even while he sings he keeps on the go, 
seeking his living. Happy the bird or the man who can 
sing while he werks. 

he distribution of this exponent of the cheerful life is 
Very extensiy I have found him even on Nantucket, 
where birds are few. About the quaint old port of entry 
are clustered the only large trees on the island. Here in 
a hoary bran hing elm the familiar voice was to be heard 


a all hours of the day—morning, noon and evening— 
echoing over the slumberous village. It was a solitary 
‘ole of its kind and for that reason I studied it the more 
ee I wos surprised to find it possessed a note un- 
vin elsewhere, viz., a shrill and more or less prolonged 
ae ; I puzzled over this for some time and finally 
— at th:. solution: Now, if song birds are few on 
— there is another variety which simply abounds 
the 7 and this is the “rooster.” At dawn (to the woe of 
frm feper) ‘tis “Cock-a-doodle-do! Cock-a-doodle-do !” 
it — an? far and _east and west and north and south, 
ole el welkin rings. Perhaps, I reflected, the sim- 
cattict beng here alone, thought that the final note of 
“pen “ould be an addition to his song and adopted 
addition | T am sorry for that vireo. A more depraved 
imagined ~ poetic little roundelay could not well be 


I ; ; ‘ ; 
ae ' a sad day in our minstrel’s life when he 
hic ih, ‘Ih T can imagine him get up of a morning 
M the woldle of September and say to himself: 


ry , ' , . . . . . ” 
my, but | don’ feel like singing this morning.” He 
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mounts to the topmost branches of his abode {which he 
has rarely left all summer) and scans the world at large. 
There is a chill in the air, the sky is overcast and a dreary, 
gusty wind is tossing the woods, sending the first harvest 
of leaves a-flying. A change—a radical change. The sum- 
mer is gone—the fall is here. The observer realizes it all 
instinctively and is filled with.a strange feeling of unrest. 
The large spreading tree loses for him its fascination, its 
home-like atmosphere ; he takes to wandering through the 
woods. Occasionally you will catch a glimpse of him sit- 
ting silent on a branch and peering at you with ruby eyes. 
Strange to see him at once still and silent! For a week 
or two you will meet him thus and then in a night, like 
the Arab, he will have stolen away. 
Francis Moonan. 


The Wild Pigeons and Their Fate. 


Souam Lake, Horperness, N. H., Sept. 2—Editor 
Forest and Stream: A batch of belated Forest AND 
STREAMS has just reached me, and in the issue of Aug. 19 
I find an article of very peculiar interest to me. It is 
entitled “The Pigeon’s Fate” and is signed “Noynek.” 

The fate of the passenger pigeon has been to me for 
many years a problem of extraordinary interest and some 
readers of Forest AND STREAM inay recall that on several 
occasions I have through its columns stated my belief that 
the sudden going out of the countless hosts of that noble 
bird was due mainly not to the usually assigned causes— 
ruthless slaughter by man and beast at the breeding places 
—but some cataclysm of nature. 

The slaughter referred to was a fact, of course; but 
having in my youth seen the pigeon flights of such extent 
as would be now quite unimaginable, I have steadfastly 
refused to believe that this vast aggregate of birds could 
have been destroyed so quickly by any of the agencies 
usually accredited with their destruction. I have several 
times, once I think within a year, in these columns pro- 
pounded my theory that the main pigeon flight was de- 
stroyed by being caught by a cyclone in crossing the Gulf 
of Mexico, and I have vainly sought, not only in the 
public press but by inquiry of all ornithologists person- 
ally known to me and by correspondence with others for 
data as to the southern limit of the winter migration of 
the pigeon, assuming that if it could be proved that the 
pigeons did not cross the Gulf in their annual flight my 
particular theory must be abandoned. 








In support of my theory I adduced other instances of 
the great reduction if not extermination of other species 
by the sudden action of natural causes and numerous 
instances of bird destruction by a tornado, and especially 
of the wholesale destruction of certain flights of pigeons 
by this very means. I cited the statement that Pigeon 
Cove, Mass., derived its name from the washing ashore 
there in the early time of a great mass of dead pigeons 
which had been killed by a tornado; of an account pub- 
lished in a Montreal paper of a similar happening many 
years ago when a flight of pigeons was whelmed by a 
tornado in the waters of Lake Michigan, the bodies of the 
drowned birds being thrown up in windrows on the lake 
shore above Milwaukee. 

But the most significant thing and the one which long 
ago first set me to thinking on the subject was a news- 
paper item, unfortunately not preserved, to the effect that 
certain sailors coming into the port of New Orleans re- 
ported having sailed through leagues and leagues of water 
covered thickly with dead pigeons. Here, I said to my- 
self, was at last an adequate cause for what we know has 
happened, viz., the so sudden termination of the annual 
pigeon flights that were the wonder of my boyhood when 
living on the shores of the Fox River in northern Illinois. 

Singularly enough, I have never been able till very re- 
cently to find an ornithologist or even any scientific man 
who took any serious stock in this theory of cataclysm, 
the old idea of destruction by man and vermin being un- 
questioned and universally considered adequate. 

Learning that Prof. Lynds-Jones, of Oberlin College, 
was one of the best authorities on bird migration, I ad- 
dressed him, a letter on the subject which seemed to me 
of sufficient biological interest to engage the attention of 
scientific men and propounded to him my theory. 

To my delight he replied that the old explanations of 
the disappearance of the pigeon had always seemed to him 
utterly inadequate and he thought the data I adduced 
quite sufficient to warrant systematic inquiry and readily 
promised his co-operation. 





Now comes the article of “Noynek” with its singular 
testimony in the very line of my theory and of peculiar 
interest to me in its suggestion that the great — 
flight may not have been whelmed in a migratory flight 
across the Gulf, but have been forced into the Gulf from 
the Texas shore by the fierce “norther” described, which 
beat with such fury for several days upon the forest near 
the coast and, as stated in the dialect of the aged negro 
from whom “Noynek” got the story, “dun blowed de tim- 
ber most to pieces.” 

Anyone who has encountered a genuine Texas “north- 
er” has had such an experience as would make him quite 
capable of believing almost anything that might be told of 
its fell and destructive possibilities to anything caught un- 
protected in its course. 

I earnestly hope that “Noynek” will give us more on 
this subject with fullest additional details possible. I can 
assure him that anything further from him on this sub- 
ject will find one most interested reader, and I hope many 
more, and I believe he has hit upon testimony which may 
prove of great importance in the solution .of the question 
which, as he says, “fairly nettles the thoughtful lover of 
nature.” 

If the cataclysm theory is the true one, and the par- 
ticular occurrence narrated to him by the aged African 
was of sufficient extent to account for the sudden disap- 
pearance of the main pigeon fight, and if the old man’s 
recollection be correct that it was “bout twenty-five years 
ago,” there must surely be many persons living on that 
Texas coast who could corroborate the story and give 
details of the greatest interest. I hope, therefore, that 
“Noynek” will not fail to prosecute such inquiry as he 
will doubtless know how to make among his friends and 
acquaintances on the Gulf coast and will report to 
Forest AND STREAM, C. H. Ames, 
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Horns Seven Feet Across. 


Ii Forest anp Stream of Aug. 5 we printed an item 
telling of the discovery in Kansas of a pair of horns 
which measured seven feet from tip to tip, and suggested 
that these horns belonged to one of the great bisons of 
Postertiary time, having in mind Bison latifrons, de- 
scribed by Harlan. We are advised by Mr. F. A. Lucas, 
Curator in Chief of the Museum of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, who has seen photographs of the specimen, that this 
is an example of Bison latifrons as supposed. He adds: 

“It is one of the finest examples of this species ever 
discovered, and marks the westernmost range of the 
species. As is almost inevitably the case with fossil 
bison, the frontal bones only were present, but in this 
case they were united and the horns in their natural 
position. This is not the case with the Cincinnati speci- 
men, in which the frontal bones had been separated. This 
species is by far the finest of North American bison, and 
must have been a magnificent animal.” 

Persons interested in American bison should read Mr. 
Lucas’ pamphlet on the “Fossil Bison of North America,” 
in one of the Bulletins of the National Museum, about 
1887. This gives, so far as was then known, the number 
of species and their distribution. 

From this paper we learn that there are half a dozen 
species of fossil bison in America, but that the remains 
are likely to be fragmentary and difficult of comparison 
with each other. It might thus well enough result that 
a species should be described from the tooth, another 
from a horn, another from a leg bone, all of which might 
have belonged to the same individual, or at least to the 
same species. In all the bison, however, the teeth are 
very much alike, and do not afford very good characters. 
A horn core described as bison by Mr. Rhoads appears 
to be a horn core of the muskox, while another species 
of “bison” described from a horn core, by Cope, seems 
to be founded on the horn of a species of bighorn sheep. 

Fossil bison were found pretty much all over the 
United States, being very abundant in the ice cliffs of 
Eschscholtz Bay, and occurring southward of across the 
continent to Florida. 

Bison latifrons (Harlan) was described in 1825, and 
the type we believe is now in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. It came, as already remarked, 
from the Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, and specimens have 
been found in a number of localities in Florida, as well 
as in Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ohio and 
Texas. 


Black Snake Charming a Catbird. 


THE following description of such an occurrence is 
taken from the annals of the Jamestown expedition in 
1607. A boat party of colonists were on their way up the 
James River to the village of Opechancanough, Chief 
Powhatan’s first lieutenant. 

This eminent aboriginal, it is stated, was not a native of 
Virginia, but came from a distant country to the south- 
west, possibly from some province of the Mexican empire. 
The fact is of ethnological and historical value as show- 
ing that an early intercourse was current between sections 
geographically wide apart. There is abundant other testi- 
mony to prove not only commercial but genital connec- 
tion between tribes dwelling far apart. 

The snake, which was about six feet long, was making 
a small continual hissing noise through his nostrils. The 
bird seemed to be in great distress, often coming within 
reach of the snake, who turned his head in every direc- 
tion as the bird flew around him, although its mate en- 
deavored by striking with its bill and wings to make the 
serpent lose its prey. Notwithstanding all this annoy- 
ance, which hurt the snake very much, as appeared from 
his wincing, he continued his spell till the bird, grown 
faint and weary, became much disordered, its feathers 
rising loose from its body, was seized with a tremor, 
settled down on its fect within reach of the charmer, its 
tail and wings being drawn forward before its head, and 
its head bowed as if resigned to death. By this time the 
bird’s mate had flown away and the snake took the vic- 
tim’s head into his mouth without resistance. 

This account would seem to furnish all the evidence 
needed as regards this much vexed question. It is very 
graphic. CHarLes HALLocK. 


The Food of Hummingbirds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent article on the hummingbird by Charles F. 
Holder I find the following: “When grown up the birds 
demand insect food, which is their normal diet. That 
they are drinking honey from flowers is a stretch of the 
imagination perpetuated by some one, as the minute birds, 
when poising before flowers, are searching for small flies, 
gnats and other insects which creep in between the petals 
and blossoms.” : 

The best authority on hummingbirds and their habits 
was the late Didymus, and he has frequently told me that 
the birds do not touch insects, but live exclusively on 
the honey extracted from flowers. He was familiar with 
the habits of the bird as found not only in the United 
States but in both Central and South America, and had 
spent nearly three-quarters of a century in the study of 
the bird and was well equipped with information as to 
their food and habits. CuHap.- 





It Wil Interest Them, 
To Each Reader: 


If you find in the Forest ann Stream news or discussions of 
interest, your friends and acquaintances who are fond of out-door 
life will probably also enjoy reading it. If you think of any who 
would do so, and care to send them coin cards, which, when re- 
turned with a nominal sum, will entitle them to one short-time 
“trial trip,” we shall be glad to send you, without cost, coin 
cards for such distribution, upon receiving from you a postal 
card request. Or, the following blank may Ee sent: 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me.........--++- eoeses --Forgst anp Stream Coin 
Cards to distribute to friends. 
Wamtt.ccccosce ecccrcccccccecceccece 


THE MANY-USE OIL. 
Jt prevents tarnish on brass, nickel, copper and silver.—Adv, 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Natural Enemies of Birds. 


BY EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH. 


From the “Special Report on the Decrease of Certain Birds, and 
its Causes, with Suggestions for Bird Protection,” in the 
Fifty-second Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. 


The Red Fox. 


Fifty-eight people regard the fox as one of the most 
injurious enemies of birds, thus placing it next to the cat 
in destructiveness. This is entirely at variance with my 
experience. I have followed the tracks of foxes for many 
weary miles through the snow about Wareham, where 
they seem to live, in winter at least, on mice, marine ani- 
mals, an occasional muskrat, and such bones and dead 
marine and other animals as they can pick up; but I have 
never seen any conclusive evidence there that a fox had 
killed a bird. My son dug out a fox’s burrow, but there 
was no sign that any live bird had been taken there. 
Foxes pick up all sorts of meat scraps, chicken legs, 
heads, etc., and kill some birds, as well as poultry; but, 
according to my experience, this is the exception and not 
the rule. 

Mr. William Brewster, who has been in the woods 
more than most gunners or sportsmen, tells me that he 
has seen very little positive evidence of the destruction 
of birds by foxes, although occasionally they kill game 
birds. Mr. William S. Perry, of Worcester, says that 
foxes kill practically no birds. He has shot a great many 
foxes and examined their stomach contents, as well as 
those of foxes killed by others, and says he has never 
found the remains of a bird in a fox’s stomach. 

At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, Mr. A, B. F. Kinney stated 
that he had examined the stomachs of eighty-five foxes 
and found only two quail, one woodcock and one part- 
ridge. Mice, frogs, rabbits, berries and frozen apples 
were among the food material found. 

Mr. H. W. Tinkham, of Touisset says that in his hunts 
this year he has observed only one case where a bird had 
been killed by a fox; the bird was a crow. Of thirteen 
fox stomachs he examined, only two showed any remains 
of birds; and out of ninety fox excrements, only one 
showed birds’ remains. The food evidently consisted 
mainly of mice and other small mammals.t 

This, however, is only negative evidence. There is con- 
vineing, positive evidence of the destructiveness of the 
fox to offer. Mr. C. L. Perkins, of Newburyport, writes: 
“Have made it a practice, when skinning foxes, to open 
the stomach, and have found, in seasons of bare ground, 
moles, field-mice, etc.; but when the earth is covered 
with snow, the stomach will generally contain remains 
of grouse or rabbits. This is, no doubt, due to the habit 
of the grouse to bury in the snow.” 

Mr, F. B. McKechnie, of Ponkapog’ tells the follow- 
ing: “In May and June of the present year I was at a 
loss to account for the destruction of numbers of birds’ 
nests found by a friend and myself about Ponkapog. Cat- 
birds, song sparrows, thrashers, black-billed cuckoos, 
ovenbirds, redstarts and other nests were robbed of their 
contents with astonishing rapidity. Red squirrels and 
snakes were very scarce in the pasture where these nests 
were found, and after some discussion we laid the de- 
struction to foxes. It is well known that foxes will fol- 
low a man’s track; but it was not for some time that we 
found out that they were deliberately following us, and 
taking the eggs and young of all the nests, either on or 
near the ground, which we had stopped to examine. In 
the first part of June we got the first clew, when a young 
fox, following Mr. Horton, walked to within a few yards 
of him in a swamp where he had stopped to watch a 
Canada warbler. In the morning of June 19 Mr. Horton 
again saw two foxes, nearly full-grown, skulking along 
behind him. He directed me to a song sparrow’s nest 
with six eggs which he had found and photographed 
during the morning, but before I got there the eggs were 
taken. In fact, as many as twelve nests were robbed be- 
fore we discovered the cause.” 

Mr. I. Chester Horton corroborates this. He writes: 
“I have spent some time the last two years in photo- 
graphing birds’ nests on, or near, the ground, and was 
sorry to find in 1904 that nearly all the nests I visited 
were robbed and destroyed. One song sparrow’s nest 
was robbed a few hours after I visited it, apparently by 
some animal that had followed my track. One morning, 
while watching a bird, I concealed myself in the branches 
of a small pine tree. While watching there I heard a fox 
bark, and soon found he was coming in my direction. In 
a few minutes two foxes appeared, following my track, 
and came within fifty feet of where I stood, stopped as 
though they partly detected my presence, and, after play- 
ing a few minutes, made off into the woods. On another 
occasion a half-grown fox, following my track, came 
within fifteen feet of where I stood, perfectly motionless, 
in a swamp. I have no doubt that foxes discovered that 
I was seeking birds’ nests, and followed me and robbed 
the nests I found. 

“While photographing nests I found three ovenbirds’ 
nests, within a radius of a few hundred feet, one being 
partly built, the other two with freshly laid: eggs. I 
waited several days and visited ‘them again. I should 
have stated that one of these nests was about five feet 
from a path, and, knowing that something was following 
me and destroying nests, I did not move out*of the path 
in visiting this nest. The nest that I found partly built 
I photographed after it had eggs, as it was rather pecu- 
liar, being constructed entirely of, and-lined with, pine 


tThe inadequacy of an cxamination of stomach contents alone 
to determine the character of an animal's fogd is seen, when we 
consider that we get, in this way, evidence of only one meal out 
of all that the anima] has eaten during its entire lifetime. 
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needles. I also intended to photograph the third nest, 
with the bird on it, as she was very tame; but on my 
third visit it had been robbed, as was the. one I photo- 
graphed. I visited the one by the path several times, but 
never stepped out of the path, and did not photograph it, 
and was gratified to see the eggs hatch out and.the young 
grow to be large enough to leave the nest. One nest | 
found, that of a brown thrush, two feet high in a blue- 
berry bush, was robbed when it had young half grown.” 

If foxes follow the tracks of people who find birds’ 
nests, then bird study and photography may prove dan- 
gerous to the birds. 


Mr. C. E. Ingalls once intimated to me that he had 
some reason to believe that a fox had followed his tracks 
to a bird’s nest. In response to a written inquiry he 
sends the following: “I had at one time under observa- 
tion the nest of a meadowlark, One afternoon about sun- 
down I passed the nest with its full complement of young 
a day or two old, with everything looking favorable for 
a successful development. I passed from the meadow 
where the nest was situated up to a hillside adjoining, and 
in full view of the location of the nest. I seated myself 
upon the ground to watch some spotted sandpipers that I 
felt sure were nesting beside the brook flowing through 
the meadow, when I saw a fox come to the lower end of 
the meadow and begin to hunt, as I supposed, for mice. 
In the course of his quartering over the ground he ap- 
parently stumbled on to my lark’s nest, and, as he became 
aware of its proximity, he pounced sharply to one side 
right into it. I jumped to my feet and shouted to him, 
and ran toward the nest, while Mr. Fox loped airily and 
quickly to the woods. When I arrived on the scene, two 
of the young were gone and one other lay about a foot 
from the nest, dead. 

“One pleasant evening in May I was sitting on a log 
near the edge of a piece of mowing land, where it joined 
some scrub on the edge of a wood. * * * While 
Waiting, I saw a fox on the edge-of the grass land minc- 
ing along, in no hurry, and evidently hunting for mice or 
grasshoppers, as he would thrust his muzzle into the 
grass, then dance around as if watching some moving 
object in the grass, make a grab, then move along, all the 
time coming nearer to my position, which was hidden 
from him so long as I remained motionless. Suddenly 
when the fox was within five or six rods of me, a big 
ball of feathers flew out of the scrub at him and drove 
him some distance into the grass land. I immediately 
sized the situation up. A partridge (ruffed grouse) was 
warning Mr. Fox that she had claims to that particular 
tract of land that he would be required to respect. But 
Mr. Fox was evidently hungry, so he followed the brave 
little mother back to her nest beside a stump on the edge 
of the scrub. Although the bird made one or more 
rushes, they were of no avail, and, although I did not at 
first intend to harm the fox, as at that time of year he 
would be of no use to me dead, I regarded it, in the light 
of recent developments, to be a case for armed interven- 
tion, so put a bullet where it would do the most good, 
and he died within his length of the nest, with his mouth 
and throat filled with egg contents.” 

Probably foxes kill some of the young of the smaller 
birds when they are learning to fly, catching them as cats 
do. Of this habit Mr. F. H. Mosher says: “I have seen 
but one instance of the fox catching a bird, and that was 
several years ago. I was standing on a rise of ground 
that overlooked a wet meadow. A fox came out of the 
woods and appeared to be hunting for mice in the grass. 
As he came opposite a small clump of bushes, a small bird 
flew out and started for the woods. The fox ran a few 
steps after it and gave a tremendous spring, and caught 
it on the wing. Probably it was a young bird.” 

If foxes quarter over the ground in summer, as they 
certainly do in winter, it would seem impossible for any 
nest on the ground to escape their notice, unless, indeed, 
they are unable to smell the sitting bird. Prof. C. F. 
Hodge told me in 1903 that he had found by experiment 
that trained pointer and setter dogs were unable to find 
a ruffed grouse sitting on her nest, even when, in one 
case, the bird had left her nest and walked about a short 
time previously, This seems to indicate that these birds 
leave no scent during incubation; but Mr. Brewster in- 
forms me that his dog on more than one occasion found 
a woodcock on her nest. It seems probable, however, that 
ordinarily degs and foxes find only such nests as they 
happen to stumble upon; otherwise, what is to prevent 
them from destroying the broods of nearly all ground 
breeding birds? 

In order to determine the value of the evidence against 
the natural enemies. of birds, letters were written to near- 
ly all who regarded crows, jays, foxes, squirrels and 
weasels as particularly injurious, inquiring what evidence 
had led to this conclusion. Some of the replies showed 
that the evidence was merely hearsay, others appeared to 
be the result of personal observation. 

Regarding foxes, Mr. J. H. Wood, of Pittsfield, writes 
as follows: “I visited a swamp in the vicinity of Ashley 
Lake for the purpose of running the white rabbits with 
a hound. There had been a heavy snowfall a day or two 
before, and in following a bank on the edge of the swamp 
we noticed several holes in the-snow at the foot of the 
bank under some spruce trees. We also noticed a fox 
track and some feathers about.a hole. This led me to 
investigate, and I found that this one fox had killed four 
out of the seven partridge that had taken refuge in the 
snow from the storm of the prévious day. We tracked 
this fox from where he had eaten the first bird to a ledge, 
where we succeeded in finding one of the birds that had 
been carried there by the fox. My next experience was 
in 1902, about the 20th of November, when I found a 
place where some men were getting out stone. They had 
uncovered a fox’s burrow where there had been a litter 
of foxes the past summer, and if you could have seen the 










parts and feathers of the partridge you would have been 
surprised.” 

Mr. W. J. Cross, of Becket, also in Berkshire county 
a fox hunter himself, says: “Every hunter of the fox has 
found, when following a track, the circle of feathers tell 
ing the story of where the ruffed grouse made his last 
dive under the snow to furnish a meal for Mr. Fox the 
next morning.” 

Mr. W. H. Snow, of Becket, says: “I have seen w ere 
the foxes have killed and eaten the partridges when + a 
is a snow storm. The partridges get under spruce tree 
ta get shelter for the night, and they are caught by the 
foxes.” 


Mr. Thomas Allen, of Bernardston, Franklin county 
asserts that he has found the remains of grouse partly 
eaten, or feathers alone remaining, where fox tracks 
showed plainly. Others have related to him similar ¢y. 
périences, One saw a fox eating a grouse. 

Mr. George E. Whitehead, of Millbury, Worcester 
county, says: “Every observing hunter or trapper cap 
tell you the story of the fox’s attempt to ambush a pan. 
ridge, as told by the tracks on the snow. One can plainly 
see how the fox took advantage of every bit of natural 
cover, while he sneaked to where he made his spring. The 
fact that a few feathers are left shows that he met with 
success. 

Mr. Otis Thayer, of West Quincy, Norfolk county 
says that after the Blue Hills Reservation was closed t 
hunters, game increased very rapidly, for foxes were 
scarce; but as the foxes increased, game decreased. 
Formerly, he says, this region was good hunting ground: 
ow he finds no game, but always finds foxes. They are 
now so plentiful that they are becoming destructive to 
poultry as the game decreases. 

Mr. W. H. Aspinwall, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Rod and Gun Club, writes as follows: “During the last 
few years I have twice, if I remember aright, found the 
place where a fox had very recently killed a partridge and 
eaten him. It was so recent an act that my setter pointed 
at the place, and I went up and found the remains of the 
partridge, and foxes’ tracks all around. The only fox 
that I ever shot I ran on quite unexpectedly while work- 
ing up a bevy of quail. It was a young dog fox, and he 
was on the same errand that I was, for the quail flushed 
when I killed the fox. I have made a great many in- 
quiries among the native hunters in our country districts, 
and they all believe that foxes and skunks, especially in 
the breeding season, are very destructive to our game 
birds. I have been told by a number that in digging out 
foxes that have holed they have found the remains of 
partridges, and even of the smaller birds, such as robins, 
ete. Only last week a friend of mine who is an extreme- 
ly. good observer and sportsman told me that he found 
the remains of a robin which a fox had just killed, | 
believe that the chief difficulty is in the breeding season, 
when it is quite easy for foxes to catch the hen bird on 
a nest. I think that most people agree that, as the foxes 
have increased tremendously in numbers in the neighbor- 
hood of our reservations, such as the Blue Hills Reser- 
vation, the partridges have decreased in about the same 
proportion. That foxes have increased in eastern Massa- 
chusetts is proved by the evidence that within the last few 
years a great deal of poultry has been destroyed, even in 
such a closely populated district as Chestnut Hill; and 
foxes have been seen quite frequently. I believe that the 
State should in some way make a decided stand in de- 
stroying, the vermin in the reservations, if they desire to 
make'this a favorite breeding ground for the birds.” 

Considerable further evidence of this same character 
was received. There is at least one reservation where 
foxes are not protected. Mr. Charles P. Price, superin- 
tendent of the Middlesex. Fells Reservation, tells me that 
the foxes have been all killed or driven out of the reser- 
vation, and that game birds have increased there. About 
fifteen foxes per year, were killed for three years. 

Mr. Henry B. Bigelow, of Cohasset, says: “Foxes are 
particularly destructive to quail and partridges in this 
neighborhood; the entrance to every fox hole is strewn 
with their feathers, and to my certain knowledge one fox, 
in’ 1899, killed, during the autumn, six out of a covey of 
twelve to fourteen quail. Partridges also suffer, as 
shown ‘by the presence of their feathers about the dens, 
as do also domestic fowls.” i 

Mr. S. J. Harris, of East Dedham, writes: “I once 
shot at a fox having a partridge in his mouth. I did not 
know that it was a partridge when I fired at the fox, but 
he dropped jt when I fired, and, of course, I got the 
partridge.” 

The limits of this report will not permit the printing 
of half the evidence received against the fox. Some ev 
dence from other parts of the State is given in brief 
below. “A common occurrence to find where foxes have 
caught and eaten partridges, both on snow and bare 
ground.” (Herbert A. Bent, Franklin, Norfolk county.) 
“Have never yet seen a section of country where foxes 
and partridges were plentiful at the same time.” (H.R 
Packard, Attleborough, Bristol county.) “Have seen 
feathers of birds around his burrow. Where the fox 
lives, the game disappears.” (A. C. Southworth, Lake- 
villé, Plymouth county.) y 

This evidence, like the rest, is largely circumstantial; 
but if seems. sufficient to prejudice the case of the fox, 
somewhat, and leads to the belief that in-some localities 
we’ may “have too many-foxes.. The fox is. well able te 
take care of itself.. Its natural enemies have been nearly 
all extirpated, and it must be kept within bounds, or tt 
may become a pest. . Under ordinary conditions, however, 
there are fox. hunters enough to hold the fox in check. 





A COATING OF MANY-USE OIL 


Keeps a gun clean and rustless, ready for use.—Adv, 
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Big-Game Hunting in Africa. 


BY EDOUARD FOA, 
Translated for Forest anp STREAM. 


Mr. Epovarp Foa was dispatched by the Minister of 
Public Instruction of France to go to southern Africa 
on an exploring and investigating tour. In carrying 
out these instructions, Mr. Foa visited the Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, a part of Mata- 
bule. Land, the country of Gaza, and the lower and 
middle Zanbesi.country as far as Lake Nyassa. All 
these travels have been described in a book entitled 
“From the Cape to Lake Nyassa.” As a part of his 
studies and his travels in the wilderness, Mr. Foa had a 
great" deal of big-game shooting. Sometimes this was 
for pleasure, more often from necessity. The African 
explorer—especially if he visits lands where the ter- 
rible tsetse fly. is abundant—is obliged to have all_his 
supplies carried on the backs of native bearers. This 
may require for one or two men a retinue of 200 natives, 
and these natives must eat. Often therefore the ex- 
plorer is obliged to spend most of his time in hunting, 
for it is his rifle which supports the people whom he 
has under him, on whom he depends for the success of 
his journey, and for whose comfort he must care. 
Thus travel through Africa is largely on foot, and dur- 
ing four years occupied by Mr. Foa in journeying in 
equatorial ‘Africa, thirty-six months out of the forty- 
two which-were devoted to travel were spent on foot. 

The result of months and years of a life such as this 
cannot fail to bring one who endures it to a very high 
pitch of physical perfection. The life of constant ex- 
ercise and hard work out of doors, of simple food, 
of freedom from the luxuries and the temptations of 
cities and civilizations, ultimately enables him to do 
an amount of work hardly to be comprehended by the 
feeble dwellers in the cities with whom we daily rub 
shoulders. ; 
ir Foa has written a number of books on _his 
African experiences, and especially on his hunting. 
One of the best of these is entitled “Mes Grandes 
Chasses Dans L’Afrique Centrale’—My Big Hunts in 
Central Africa. : 

Mr. Foa’s armament consisted of an English express 
rifle, caliber .577, a double-barrelled 12-bore rifle and a 
double-barrelled 8-bore rifle. These arms carried as- 
tonishing charges of powder and balls of different 
weights and hardness, according to the need of the hunt- 
ing. Besides this armament and the multitude of other 
implements necessary for such a trip, he carried a big 
12-bore duck gun for use on birds or other. small 
game. Mr. Foa went up the country and at last reached 
Crocodile River, where he believed himself to be on 
the borders of a country abounding in big game, and 
it is on his first hunt in this region that we shall now 
accompany him. 

The natives of a little neighboring village had come 
to visit us, and one of them had agreed for a moderate 
payment to guide our caravan to the encampment of the 
morrow. Another had consented to go with me, to 
show me the big game and then to guide me to the 
camp. 

In the morning when the sky began to show violet 
tints and the cocks of the neighboring hamlet were 
from here and there saluting the coming of the day, 
we hastily swallowed a little black coffee to warm us 
up, for after these cold and damp nights one feels 
the need of a certain reinforcement when he gets up; 
and set out. 

As soon as we had left the camp, we separated; 
Hanner, my companion, taking one side and I the 
other. In hunting large game, the opportunities for 
shooting are so few that when two are together, one 
of the hunters must often yield the shot to his com- 
panion. -It is better therefore not only to separate, but 
to be distant from each other for several miles; other- 
wise the shots of your neighbor frighten your game. 

We went down to the shores of the river to look for 
tracks. It is there that the surest indications of game 
are usually found; the animals—in inhabited regions— 
commonly coming to drink at night. A part of the 
bank is’ passed over and the animal is chosen which 
seems most worthy of pursuit. On that morning we 
saw tracks of gazelles, kobi, zebras, guibs, and finally 
of elands. Of these last there must have been six or 
seven, and we had good hope of overtaking them.- At 
once we began to follow their trail across the broken 
and brushy plains, always going ahead without stop- 
ping or‘resting up to 11 o'clock. - 

We were traversing some little woods peculiar to 
central Africa, composed for the most part of mopane 
trees. Growing irregularly and by chance, singiy or in 
groups, ‘the gnarled trees do not exceed four or five 
yards in. height. Among them grow freely tall grass 
and plants of all sorts, and every year the fire sweeps 
away all this low, dry vegetation, scorching a little the 
trunks’ of the trees. It is this, perhaps, which keeps 
them from growing more. ; 

The elands had been walking in this low forest for 
several hours, but suddenly our men saw them in front 
of us. The brush was thick, and still full of greenish 
color. The fire had not yet cleaned up the soil, We 
were making some noise without intending it, walking 
on the branches which strewed the soil, or rustling the 
foliage, and we now redoubled our precautions, so as 
not to let our presence be known. The elands were 
more than three hundred yards distant, and seemed 
still ‘uriaware of the danger which was threatening 
them.” One of them had stopped under a treé, his 
back turned almost squarely toward us. A second, his 
head! stretched up in the air, seemed to be eating 
the leavés. We did not see the others. 

The men stayed behind, hiding themselves,.except 2 
singlé one, who came with me. We were very careful: 
bert almost double, going from one tree to another, 
by many zig-zags, not putting a foot to the ground save 
with the’utmost care. The wind was in our favor.. We 
were ‘hardly 200 meters distant, when the eland,. which 

was eating, stopped and looked fixedly toward us. 
His neighbor did the same; a third and a fourth eland 
showed-themselves a little further off, and I hesitated 
te advance further. My black signed to me that we 
must hide more carefully; so I got down on all fours, 
making long steps, slow and silent, and shoving my 
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gun ahead of me as I advanced. The elands kept lis- 
tening all the time, but could see nething. Antelope in 
general look and listen thus for a long time when they 
cannot smell; but when the wind is wrong—that is to 
say, when it blows from the hunter to the game— 
their sense of. smell warns them and they move off 
without ever turning back. ‘However, our big animals 
were beginning to get uneasy, walking about and stop- 
ping from time to time to listen again. If they took 
ight they would escape us perhaps altogether. 

I raised myself slowly behind a-tree to be able to 
shoot. The distance must have been more than 180 
meters. When I shot, I thought that I had missed, for 
the whole herd disappeared at a gallop among the trees. 
But when they saw one of the elands lagging behind, 
the hunters. had called out to each other that it was 
wounded, and we began to run as hard as we could. As 
we passed over the distance which separated us from it 
we saw it drop from a gallop to a trot, then from a 
trot to a walk; then it violently threw up its head several 
times, described two or three circles, turned about and 
fell heavily in the grass. Its four feet were seen in 
motion for a moment, and we saw nothing more. 

It was an enormous female, which-measured over five 
feet from the sole of the forefoot to the withers, and 
must have weighed 700 kilograms. Its size equalled 
that of an ordinary ox, the head recalling that of a cow, 
but being more elegant. The tawney hide was marked 
with nine white cross bands on the back and little black 
cross marks behind the forearm. It was a beautiful 
beast. 

The ball had made a little round hole just below and 
back of the elbow. The heart was pierced, and the 
lungs, torn to pieces, indicated that the bullet had ex- 
panded in this place. Nevertheless, the unfortunate 
beast had the strength to start off at a gallop and to 
cover about 150 meters. I shall often have occasion 
to call attention to this extraordinary vitality, which 
seems to increase in proportion to the weight, among 
the antelope and other savage beasts. 





Massachusetts Quail. 


AuG. 25 —Editor Forest and Stream: One of the most 
competent observers of bird life in Massachusetts is 
Mr. M..A. Walton, known in Essex county as the 
“Hermit,” on account of the isolated situation of his 
cabin home on the remote outskirts of Gloucester. He 
is quite well known as a writer on natural history sub- 
iects. He writes me that he fed a flock of eighteen 
birds through the winter, and counted fourteen in the 
spring. Some of them would have nested near his 
home, he says, had not hounds driventhem away. The 
hounds were chasing deer almost every day in the 
week. This spring he found four partridge nests, but 
some of them were looted by crows. He has seen sev- 
eral young grouse and twelve old birds wintered near 
his house. He wishes crows might be exterminated, be- 
cause they kill most of the young quail and grouse, 
besides destroying song birds. His opinion is that they 
“do more damage than all other bird enemies put to- 
gether.” 

Kingbirds should be protected because they keep off 
crows and hawks; but in his section they have been 
nearly exte:minated by foreigners. 

Game laws not well observed, is his verdict for his 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Leighton, of Hamilton, the home of Congress- 
man A. P. Gardner, reports few quail and partridges. 
“More pheasants than anything else.” 

Mr. Russell, an experienced hunter of Colrain much 
interested in protection, expresses the opinion that if 
quail were planted in his region they would do well. 
This is a town in Franklin county, the whole of which 
is without the quail zone, as shown on the map of the 
Biological Department of the Board of Agriculture. 
In classifying Berkshire as not a quail county in a pre- 
vious communication I was led into an error by reports 
sent'in from several men of that county. I have now 
before me a reproduction of the Government map of our 
State and find fully three-fourths of the county is shown 
to be within the quail zone. Savoy, Florida and Monroe 
are not in the quail section. Franklin county is the only 
one lying entirely without the quail zone. About one- 
third of Hampshire, four-fifths of Worcester and five- 
sixths of Middlesex are included. in the quail region on 
the Government map. All other counties not already 
named are wholly within the quail zone. Of the entire 
area of the State about five-sixths is within that zone. 
Possibly if a new map were to be prepared now it might 
differ somewhat from the one now in vogue on account 
of the loss of birds during the last two years. 

The problem that is up to the sportsmen to solve just 
now is how to replenish the covers. Every effort pos- 
sible to pliant quail from outside’the State should be 
made, and besides that great self-denial on the part of 
gunners should be practiced when the shooting season 
comes. 

Several correspondents whose reports have just come in 
urge a hunter’s license, and some of them urge the plac- 
ing of restrictions on the number. of birds per day to a 
gun 

Mr. Church, of Douglas, says to save the birds “we 
must catch all the foxes we can.” A friend in Ran- 
dolph complains that Brockton parties are cleaning up 
the rabbits by the use of ferrets. An active sportsman 
from Webster makes a similar complaint, and he has been 
told by a man he deems good authority that in his town 
and the adjoining town of Dudley there are as many as 

forty or fifty ferrets used in hunting. The result, he says, 
is that rabbits have been cleaned up. A similar complaint 
comes from Hudson. The destruction of birds by for- 
eigners is the cause of loud complaints in Hingham 

Many correspondents declare more paid wardens are 
greatly needed, and one gentleman reports to me what 
he considers a “great indiscretion” on the part 6f a cer- 
tain deputy which consisted in his telling a man in a town 
where snaring is going on that “he (the wardén) was 
going to lay for the fellows that set the snares.” Every- 
hody in the town, says my informant, “knows all about it 
now.” H. H. Krmsatt. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 
Cleans grime aad powder smoke from face and hands.—Adv, 
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Ducks of Mexico. 


TAPACHULA, Chiapas, Mexico; Aug. 7.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The duck shooting on this coast is splen- 
did during the months of Nevember, December and Janu- 
ary. We get a lot of migratory duck which, I presume, 
come down the coast from California, which is only 2,000 
miles north of us. I have shot teal, widgeon, sprig, 
spoonbills and butterballs, besides our two varieties of 
native ducks, the pijijé and Muséovy. 

A large Muscovy drake will weigh six pounds, The 
first year they are coal black, amd after the first year the 
wings are about half white. They are very“nice eating. 
The pijije is about the size of-a widgeon. I do not think 
that it is the Mexican wood duck, as I have never seen 
them in trees. But the Muscovy simply lives and nests in 
trees. The nests are built in some hollow and they bring 
the young down to the ponds. 

There are some lakes and ponds down on this coast 
which a breechloader has never been fired over. An 
Indian does not shoot ducks, as there is too little result 
for him in such small game, and his little $3 gun does not 
do much damage with small shot. He much prefers to 
— with either ball or buckshot and get a deer or a wild 

og. 

I have seen ducks in such numbers on one of these 
ponds that I am sure one could have fired five or six hun- 
dred shells in a day’s shoot. The great drawback to this 
shooting is that it is a long way from civilization, and 
the heat is great. There is no ice, and game will not 
keep longer than twelve hours, so one has to limit his 
bag as there are no towns nor inhabitants near enough 
to use the game. I have at times and in suitable places 
given away as many as fifty to some Indian hunters and 
they then made a barbecue and just half cooked the birds. 
They tell me that they will then keep for days, but of 
course they are not very good eating after being singed 
and smoked over the fire. 

I have an idea that more American ducks come down 
every year to these magnificent feeding grounds, where 
they pass the whole winter without ever having a shot 
fired at them. I was told by an. American plume hunter 
that he had seen canvasback down on these lagoons, but I 
very much doubt it as I have had greater opportunities 
than he for having met with this duck. Nor have I ever 
seen a mallard. ‘The varieties already mentioned are the 
only ones I have ever seen here on this coast. 

I presume the more shooting done in the United States 
the more the birds will be driven down into these coun- 
tries, where they have complete rest, and possibly there 
will come a time when some of them will stay here and 
breed, though they will have to learn to keep out of the 
way of alligators. GUATEMALA. 

[Tapachula is on the Pacific coast of Mexico, in the ex- 
treme southeastern part, on a meridian about midway be- 
tween Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, La.] 


The Maine Diao Law. 


Jersey City N. J., Aug. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In his article on the “Maine Moose Problem” Tscien- 
netto finds fault with the law of Maine allowing only 
bull moose of a certain age to be killed, and predicts 
their extermination for that reason, for, as he writes, 
therein the trouble lies. 

Change the law, according to Tsciennetto, so that any 
hunter can take one moose, be it bull, cow, calf or what 
not, and you will equalize the killing so that nature can 
carry on her wonderful work. 

Put his suggestion in the form of a game law and in a 
few years there wovld be precious little left for nature 
to work on. 

If there is danger of extinction from the killing of bull 
moose only, how will the killing off of cows and calves 
prolong the existence of that noble game? Has the dis- 
creditable killing of does and fawns in different States 
saved our deer? ! 

I think not, and the wail sent up to-day that deer are 
becoming scarce all over the country is proof conclusive. 

It is quite certain that anyone hunting moose tries for 
as good a head as he can get, a state of affairs wherein 
there is danger, according to Tsciennetto. Nevertheless, 
he would allow this same-hunter, in case he was not suc- 
cessful in getting a fair head. to kill cow, calf or what 
not, in the moose family, in order to save that noble ani- 
mal from: possible extinction. 

If, there até ‘so few moose in Maine that there is dan- 
ger from interbreeding, as Tseiennetto claims, why not 
establish a close season for an: indefinite period? The 
female of the moose, caribou and deer should be pro- 
tected at all times: Some day a wise Legislature will 
pass a law to protect doe deer. 

Canada has a law this season to protect the cow cari- 
bou. In Canada I have seen antlered cow caribou, the 
heads of which T would prefer to some of the small two 
ee moose heads that are taken in Maine every 

all. 

Stop the killing of moose in the calling season and 
allow ‘them to be hunted only in November, when to kill 
one isa fair test of ability and endurance, and the moose 
will hold his own for years to come. 

I was told by a noted guide in Canada that caribou 
outnumber the moose in New Brunswick, yet every year 
there are more moose killed, by a great majority, than 
caribou. .The reason is plain, the moose falls an easy 
prey answering to the call of the twisted birch bark. 

With the caribou it is quite different. To kill the wily 
caribou in New: Brunswick you need something more 
substantial than birch bark to work on. Caribou in that 
country are not as obliging as the moose, they lead you a 
merry chase and give you a taste of the strenuous lif: 
for that ‘reason there will be caribou aplenty when the 
king of them all, the noble moose, will be no more, unless 
there is a change from the present conditions. 

- Otto Ker. 


OsstninG, N. Y.—In a recent issie of the Daily Citizen 
of this place, the fact was set forth that George Sniffin, 
the Upper Dock fish dealer, had on exhibition an eight- 
foot Japanese redfin, and that the specimen was foreign 
to these waters, and that crowds*had flocked to the Upper 
Dock to view it. which, indeed, they did. For the paper 
= to state that the fish was made of paper inflated 
with atr, 
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A Fishing Trip to Cumberland River 


One bright, sunny morning in August I left the sum- 
mer resort of Rockcastle Springs in Pulaski county, Ky., 
for a fishing trip to Cumberland River. My companions 
for the trip were Joe Thomas and Frank Hall, two com- 
mercial travelers from Cincinnati, O., who had been so- 
journing at the Springs during their “off” season, and 

ill and George Goodwin, broad-chested mountaineers, 
who had been hired to do duty as oarsmen. Thomas was 
a new hand in the field of angling, while Hall had in the 
parlance of his section, captured “quite a few” of the 
finny tribe in his time. — or 

We took no provisions with us for the three days’ trip 
we had arranged, outside the customary flask to recuper- 
ate the waning strength of the boatman after the day’s 
exhaustive tire, expecting to spend the intervening nights 
in the comfortable log cabins of the natives residing along 
the banks of the river. Their hospitality was vouched 
for by the boatman and others, of whom ‘we made in- 
quiries. We found the reports absolutely true in every 
respect, attested by the fact that in numerous similar trips 
over Cumberland and Rockcastle rivers we were never re- 
fused a night’s lodging, except in one instance where the 
wife of the owner of the house was seriously ill. Never, 
on asking for the amount of my bill for a night’s lodging 
was a charge ever volunteered with one solitary exception, 
The exception was at the mouth of Rockcastle River, 
where my boatman and I slept one night in a cabin of one 
room in company with six other occupants, and for meals 
and lodging were charged a not unreasonable sum. But 
that was twenty years ago, before the natives had become 
acquainted with the wicked and wild fellows who claim 
to be fishermen to the great scandal of the honest craft. 
We were told that this wicked set were hilarious and 
rude, no respecters of persons or property, and as a conse- 
quence the natives are less hospitable, and when the free- 
dom of the cabin is extended the proprietors have learned 
how to charge. : 

Two stout, fat bottomed skiffs had been engaged for 
the party, and as George Goodwin and I, taking the lead, 
pushed off from the shore into the placid pool near the 
famous spring. The others were expected to follow at 
once, when a yell from Thomas split the morning air be- 
fore three oar strokes were taken. : 

“Hold on! Hold on!” said he, frantically. “Where's 
my rubber wading boots?” 

Now, Thomas was an amateur whose knowledge of 
fishing was limited to the Miami, and a few inland creeks 
and shallow mud ponds, while Hall was an old-timer on 
the Cumberland. 

“D—n your rubber boots!” savagely exclaimed Hall, 
who did not often swear, but when he did it was with 
force and meaning. “Do you suppose we are going to 
wade the Miami for goggle-eyes and snapping cats? Did 
you never troll from a boat?” 

This apostrophe to his ignorance silenced Thomas, for 
if there was anything he despised it was to be considered 
ignorant on the matter of fishing. One day he was fishing 
with Kelpie, one of the old Kingfisher gang. Kelpie was 
catching fish and he wasn’t. 

“How in the world do you catch fish when I can’t?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh!” responded Kelpie, “that’s easy enough. It’s by 
the simple twist of the wrist.” And he gave his wrist a 
quick turn. Thomas accepted the information without a 
murmur. The rubber boots were left behind. 

It was a six-mile row to the mouth of Rockcastle over 
stretches of deep, transparent pools so clear the rocks at 
the bottom seemed within reach of the hand, and over 
‘rocky shoals and rapids where the natural channel in the 
low stage of water had been widened into zig-zag open- 
ings to permit the passage even of small rowboats. Down 
these narrow channels the boats rushed and grated and 
beat and bumped, guided by the oar blades in lusty hands 
until the deep, still waters at the foot were reached. 

On either side the tall and craggy cliffs covered with 
virgin forest or clinging shrubbery, or rising into bold, 
bare rocks against the blue sky formed a gorge of pictur- 
esque grandeur for the passage of the beautiful river. 

Aside from other features was noted, as we swept 
swiftly on, the deep pool of the Gulf, guarded by im- 
mense irregular blocks of limestone, twenty to forty feet 
in height above the water, as if some giant Titan had de- 
tached them from the adjacent cliffs and hurled them into 
the stream to block its path. This pool was said to be 
100 feet in depth. 

Next we course in sight of a rustic mill with the pro- 
prietor in full view feeding the hopper. The mill dam 
was composed of a wall of rough stones piled together, 
reaching diagonally down stream from either bank to a 
flood gate composed of two boards above a base log, held 
in place by parallel posts at each end. The water stage 
was thus raised about two feet to supply power to the 
mill. The latter was composed of a hopper, two mill 
stones and a shute into a box from which the meal was 
scooped into the waiting bag. This was strictly a low 
water mill, as at high tide the dam was washed out, the 
stones of the mill submerged and the mill was abolished 
till the next year, when a new dam was built, a new 
frame erected around the stones, and the good work re- 
sumed. 

Emerging from the mouth of the river into the broader 
waters of the Cumberland, the boats were drawn together 
and preparations for sport began. Thomas pulled out his 
cigar box in which he had concealed from _view with 
jealous care, “his rigging,” as he called it. Revealed to 
light this consisted of a dozen or so of “bobs” of all sizes, 
from an ordinary bottle cork to the “stoppers” of a fruit 
jar, and as vari-colored as the rainbow. His lines were 
of cotton or — twisted linen, his reel a single barrel “rat- 
tler,” and his hooks varied from sunfish size ‘to-those suit- 
able for snagging. Joe, as we familiarly called him, said 
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our smiles were out of order, as he always went prepared 
for anything that might turn up. 

Hall exhibited a line that was new to me, made of 
braided silk, water-soaked, not too flexible, small and 
strong and free of that perplexing fault—a liability to 
kink. It was made, he said, by a workman in a Connec- 
ticut silk factory. I was so pleased with the work of this 
line that I later ordered and used no others, introducing 
them into the old Kingfisher Club, who patronized the 
maker to such an extent that they were afterward put on 
the market as the “Kingfisher” line, with a cut of the well 
known bird as a trade-mark. I may add, however, that 
the later lines do not appear to have the smoothness and 
oie those originally manufactured, being a little too 
“sticky.” 

My own tackle was a No. 2 and a No. 3 Milan reel, 
with two of Abbie & Imbrie’s best enameled water-proof 
braided silk lines and a couple of Mississippi cane rods. 
I had not then become acquainted with the elastic, strong 
and beautiful jointed Bristol steel rods. 

Three kinds of fish are principally taken from the Cum- 
berland—the wary small-mouth black bass, the salmon or 
wall-eyed pike, and the blue cat. The salmon, as they 
are commonly called, are of three varieties—the golden, 
the hickory and the iead colored. The blue cat was abun- 
dant but not desirable. 

Our purpose was to ascend the stream, and it was 
agreed that each boat was to fish at will. Joe and Hall 
chose the right bank and I took the left, using both rods 
in trolling, resting the butt of one with click set on a 
board across the sides of the boat in front of me, and 
holding the other rod in hand ready for a strike. We 
trolled slowly, and if I had an alarm on the set rod I 
exchanged it for the one in hand and played the fish to 
a finish. Sometimes I had two captives to handle at the 
same time, in which event I put the drag on the reel in 
hand, laid the rod down, took up the other, hooked and 
landed the fish at the proper time and reeled both in in 
due succession, provided their valiant lordships did not 
bid me a disappointing good-by. There may be something 
of the “fish hog” in this style of fishing, but this was in 
the primitive days, and we had not read the Forest AND 
STREAM much. 

I was rounding a rocky point when a sudden yell from 
Joe attracted my attention. He was standing up in the 
boat, bare-headed and going through a series of contor- 
tions, jerking his rod from side to side, while Hall was 
swearing and shouting directions to him in Russian 
dialeet. Thomas’ antics evidently threatened to upset the 
boat. Joe was oblivious to all else except a vigorous turn- 
ing of his “single multiplier” in the struggle to quickly 
get his fish on board. Wearying of turning the crank he 
finally yanked his fish on board with a powerful jerk of 
his rod. As it lay flapping on the bottom Joe shrieked out 
with both hands uplifted: “Come and learn of me, ye 
ignorant Waltonians, and I’ll teach you how to catch fish 
by the simple twist of the wrist.” Then he began to 
lecture Hall on the art of angling with the proper bait 
and the pox tackle. ; 

The fish was a 2-pound bass, and Hall, though 
chagrined at the success of the amateur, was content in 
escaping an upset. A few moments later, while passing 
a rocky point, I felt a nibble, and giving line, saw the 
cork go under. Goodwin saw the bite and ceased rowing. 
The line slowly ran off the reel, then slackened, and 
winding in the slack, I felt a slight tug, gave it to him, 
and as he went out of the water the struggle began. His 
lair was evidently among the boulders close to shore, for 
he headed that way, and under the restraint of the bend- 
ing rod he twisted and turned in and out among the rocky 
channels. Thwarted in this direction he darted toward 
deeper water. Yielding more line, but with tighter grip, 
he soon came to the top, leaping out and shaking his 
mouth to eject the hook, and then his strength waned, 
and with little effort he was led to the side of the boat 
and lifted in by Goodwin, a 214-pounder. 

Hall was also busy, landing at intervals, several bass, 
running from % to 2 pounds each. Going in behind 
some big rocks that obstructed the current in a narrow 
neck of the river, I got a strong bite, and after a short 
battle landed a golden salmon of 4 pounds. These fish 
are poor fighters in comparison with the gamy, bright- 
eyed black bass. 

Trolling slowly up the river, trying a promising place 
here and there, and increasing our string with catches of 
bass of varying size of from 1 to 3 pounds, and an occa- 
sional salmon, we finally reached the long, deep pool at 
the foot of the salt shoals. 

By this time the day was well spent, the sun hanging 
low over the hills, and the matter of finding lodging for 
the night very suggestive. Across the bottom near the 
hills a house was seen, and the boatmen having vouched 
for the hospitality of the owner, the boats were drawn up 
cn a gravel bar near the shore, and George Goodwin dis- 
patched for information. He soon returned saying it was 
all right. 

Unloading our traps and fastening the boats securely 
for the night, and leaving the fish to be cleaned by the 
guides, we mounted the bank, and following a beaten path, 
soon reached the house. The owner—a plain, kindly- 
faced mountaineer of sinewy build—responded to our in- 
quiry with, “I ain’t got much, and my child is sick, but if 
you can stand it you are welcome.” 

The house was a long log cabin, divided into two rooms 
by a thin board partititon reaching up to the square. One 
of these rooms was occupied by the owner, his wife and 
the sick child; and. the’ other was set apart for our use. 
The fare consisted of corn pone, coffee, beans. roasting 
ears and potatoes, with fried fish as a centerpiece. We 
ate heartily, for we were hungry. After supper we sat 
by the big log fire and discussed the day’s events. Our 
host listened with eagerness, especially when the talk 
touched on matters in the outside world. 

Joe was sad. He had caught only the single bass that 
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had provoked his early hilarity. All day long he had 
been compelled to sit and see Hall taking them in, and 
his minnows were untouched, and there was no oppor- 
tunity to exercise “that simple twist of the wrist.” 

We retired early, but not to sleep. That sick child had 
an extra touch of cramps and cried and cried and cried, 
as hour after hour rolled on. We turned in bed, we 
twisted, and as the wailing sound came over the partition 
and down among us, we wished for paregoric, and lauda- 
num, and soothing syrup, and even for a chance to stuff 
its mouth with cotton. 

Joe whispered that he could do the business by a simple 
“twist of the wrist.” On and on through the night that 
wailing infantile cry went on, until about 3 A. M., when 
it suddenly hushed. How sweet! Then came sleep—oh, 
no! for just as the wailing ceased, a big rooster under 
the cabin began to crow and brazenly continued till day 
had fully dawned. 

We rose next morning in no amiable mood. We were 
sorry for the child, but would have let Thomas cut that 
rooster’s head off without shedding a tear. The breakfast 
was a duplicate of the supper of the night before, and our 
appetites as sharp as the edge of the brisk morning air of 
the mountains. Preparing to leave, we inquired the 
amount of our bill. 

“You don’t owe me nuthin’,” was the host’s reply. “1 
don’t keep tavern, and if you are satisfied, I am.” 

_ We would not have it that way, and after some parley- 
ing, our host finally accepted a fair allowance for tlie 
night’s lodging, with apologies for doing so. 

As we walked down the path to the river Joe said he 
would have felt real mean if we had not paid for the 
music that child gave us; “beat a hand organ and a mon- 
key,” he added. . 

The second day’s fishing was without notable incident 
save the trip through the salt shoals. After skirting the 
edges of the long pool at the base and picking up half a 
dozen bass ranging in size from % to 1% pounds, we 
touched the foot of the shoals. The river at this point is 
quite wide and shallow for half a mile, and the main chan- 
nel in low water a narrow, tortuous current, through which 
a rowboat has trouble in finding its way. The inexperi- 
enced navigator is often capsized and forced to wade out. 
Interspersed over the shoals are pockets of deeper water, 
where the hungry bass lies in wait for its prey. These 
scattered feeding grounds were slorious spots to delight 
the angler, for anchoring his boat in the shallow water 
beyond alarm distance, he could cast his minnow into the 
pocket and almost immediately find it seized by a raven- 
ous small-mouth, and then the fight was on. 

The surprised bass would dash into the shallow water 
and across to other pockets in its frantic struggle to es- 
cape, leaping above the surface and shaking its head as a 
dog would a rat in the effort to disgorge the wicked barb. 
There were no great rocks, and no sunken snags to give 
trouble, but an open field and a fair fight. No need to 
hurry, no need to fear unseen dangers, but if the hook 
held and the tackle was reliant, the battle was sure to 
end favorably to the skillful handler of the rod. In fish- 
ing these delightful places several hours were spent, and 
our strings grew heavy with the captives. Heavier laden, 
the skiff of Hall and Thomas occasionally became fast- 
ened on a ledge or in a bend of the current, and the guide 
was compelled to take to water to dislodge it. 

_Joe grew happier, for his luck to-day was better. When 
his red “bob” would go under he at first would lift a 
blood-curdling yell, until Hall threatened to throw him 
overboard. Then he compromised by postponing the 
whoop till the fish was in the boat. “You are not my 
friend,” he said to Hall, “if you won't allow me so trifl- 
ing an exultation as that.” And Hall allowed it, for the 
opportunities for celebration were few. 

Above the shoals the water was smoother and deeper, 
but we found the fishing better along shore or in the shal- 
lower places. At one point, a broad ledge of rocks pro- 
jected from the left bank well into the stream. making a 
rarrow channel with swift current. Tired of the narrow 
confines of the boats we stepped ashore on this ledge. 
Hall and I dropped our minnows in the swift water along 
the outer edge of the rocks, while Joe leisurely stretched 
his limbs on the ledge “to restore,” as he said, “his equi 
librium.” The half hour temptation was fruitless of r: 
sults, for not a fin disturbed our bait. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the mouth of Laurc! 
River, Our guides pointed out a road close by that led 
up the mountain side, saying that at the top we would 
find our night’s lodging. “It was a steep climb of a mile 
the air sultry, and we were happy enough when the to; 
a and Mr. Bunce’s capacious cabin came in 
sight. 

Mr. Bunce is a genuine down-East Yankee of the it 

quisitive type, and such a talker. Great Heavens! onc: 
set In motion it was down grade ninety miles an hour 
track greased and no sidetracks or opposition trains a! 
lowed. Joe said he was a “sextuple multiplier, without 
drag or click, and warranted to run on forever.” 
; Bunce met us at the gate. “Come in, gentlemen, com: 
in,” he said, “make yerselves ter hum; nice day, fine luck 
I see fish bite well; quite a few this year, Come from the 
Springs, I guess; lots of people there this year. Kee; 
good Gravelly and Virginny twist at the Springs—go' 
any? How’s trade in the settlements,” and he wa 
going on, end without end, in this disconnected way whe! 
Joe interrupted him. 


“Trade’s fine, fine,” he said, “dav before I left I sold tw: 


yoke of oxen, a cow and calf, a blind ‘horse. and would 
have sold a sow and ten pigs but fellow only wante: 
sow and nine pigs; sale broke off.” This was uttered wit! 
all the solemnity of a mule waiting a chance fo kick 


Hall and T glanced at each other auizzically, the two. 


guides grinned broadly, and Bunce, glancing suspicious) \ 
at Joe, in a modulated tone, exclaimed: “Du tell, du tel! 
mister; be you a farmer?” Cy 


“No,” responded Joe, “I sel] saws and axes, knives and 
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eese and dried fruits, tubs and buckets sauer- 

an a saeeneeT aE that’s handy. I’m a com- 
; eler. : 
mercial fi du tell,” said Bunce, and turning sharply to 
oe he briskl asked: “Mister, won't you sell me a $2 
oat ant to set it up over Hulda, my old cow, 
i spring. : . 

ype it” lied Joe, and reaching out his hand 
to Bunce, he added: “Shake !” 7 mn 

They shook hands, Joe was beat at his own game, a . 
we didn’t let him forget it during the rest of the trip. 1 
mild selene to tombstones would cause a twitch of pain 

is face. 

re ae was spacious, porch in front, set of rooms, 
a middle and side porch and several rooms in the rear, 
all having the appearance of having been hitched on to 
the front from time to time as necessity required. The 
logs were well chinked, the doors hung on wooden hinges, 
the windows small, and the front and sides of the = 
roughly weatherboarded. The roof was covered wit 

chestnut boards, the long rafters spanning the half-story 
above, and a me to dull the sound of the rain 

ing on the root. 

ae s table supply was ample; pork and beans, green 
corn, potatoes, corn bread, coffee and milk, butter and a 
molasses stand well filled with sorghum. To this was 
added a plentiful supply of fried fish of the day’s catch. 

When bed time came we were consigned to the front 
room with its two big beds and a pallet on the floor for 
the guides. The day had been unusually warm and the 
night was sultry for this mountain region. As we pre- 
pared to turn in it was found we were expected to repose 
on great big feather beds, a foot thick, soft and yielding, 
the best in the house. We sank in them with a restful 
feeling, but the warmth soon became suggestive, then 

ressive. 

Teccher discovery was made. The beds had been en- 
gaged before our arrival. The occupants were bugs of 
enormous size and marked activity. i 

“Oh, Lordy,” said Joe, “have you fellows noticed any- 
thing?” We had. We were sure of it. 

Hall bounced out on the floor. Joe and I quickly fol- 
lowed, and taking the top quilts we made a spread on the 
floor, where we spent the rest of the night. Loss of sleep 
the night before soon made us oblivious of the owl hoots 
outside and of the warm hospitality of our host. — 

After an early breakfast next morning we hastily gath- 
ered our traps and made ready to depart. Our bill was 
paid and the amount was accepted with thanks and a 
hearty invitation to “Come again. Glad to see you, latch- 
string always hangs outside.” 

“Sure, sure,” replied Joe. “I’ll never forget you. If I 
get in twenty milgs of here nothing can hold me back. 
Never had a livelier time in my life. Come and see me. 
Sell you a bunch of cattle,” and seizing Bunce’s hand he 
gave it a hearty shake. Both laughed and the laugh was 
catching. 

We made much better speed going down the mountain 
than we had coming up the evening before, and were soon 
at the water’s edge. Our boats were found all right, and 
we were soon heading up stream.. The minnows, a lively 
set of the black sucker variety, had been submerged in 
running water the night before and were in good shape. 
They were originally caught in one of the mountain 
creeks with a minnow seine and had kept well. 

A short distance above the mouth of Laurel River we 
entered the “Gulf”’—a broad, deep basin of the Cumber- 
land, reported to contain fish of fabulous proportions. It 
lay in the shadows of the adjacent cliffs, and the great 
forest trees along the banks. But we failed to lay hold 
on any of these fabulous monsters, and passed between 
the huge rocks guarding the entrances without so much 
as the sight of a fin. 

But in the next reach above, from under the cavernous 
shadows of some overhanging rocks I caught a small- 
mouth black bass of about 1 pound weight, and of inky 
blackness in color. Goodwin, the guide, called it a “nig- 
ger fish.” Outside its color there was nothing to denote 
a difference from the ordinary black bass. I presume the 
locality of its habitat—underneath the rocks in the dark- 
ness and shadows—had an effect, and probably only 
emerging at night to seek its food, it had become assimi- 
lated to its surroundings, somewhat as the eyeless fish of 
Mammoth Cave. 

In one of the reaches higher up, where the swift cur- 
rent set in near the shore, I had the pleasure of “wiping 
the eyes” of my two friends. They had passed over the 
water ahead of me without a strike, but as my boat swurig 
mto the current the float of my set rod went under and 
the line began paying out rapidly. Laying down the hand 
tod I took up the other. There was no halt, no stop to 
swallow the bait, and as the line tightened I struck the 
moment his weight was felt. Out of the water he went, 
making the bubbles form and float away down stream 
Mm varying size. Again and again he broke from the water 
as the line checked his efforts to go down stream over the 
rapids. ‘Then he varied his tactics by ‘first running in 
shore and then darting under the boat. Goodwin turned 
the boat quickly and at the same time, standing up, 1 
Passed the rod over his head, so as not to entangle with 
the rod and line in the stern. As he cleared the boat and 
Started toward mid-stream the reel click of the other rod 
caught my ear, The cork was under and the line moving 
out. Here was trouble, sure enough. Goodwin could not 
help me, for in the swift current his hands were full to 
keep the boat in position. 

uickly putting over the drag I laid the hand rod down 


on the cross-board, picked up the other rod, struck and 
mee he fish, set the drag, replaced the rod, with reel 
andle up 


and resumed the fight with the bigger one, as 
the first s*rike proved luckily to be. I cautioned Goodwin 


to pull slowly up stream, so as_to keep the second fish 

clear. Releasing the drag, I resumed the fight with his 

royalty \. 1, and though he set the usual tricks in the 

open wat«r, soon had him in short harness. After a few 

oan gles he came to the surface, and floated sub- 
sively 


s I drew him to the boat—a good 3-pound 
small-movih, trim and compact. 


Taking up the other rod I found considerable line out, 
wine down stream, but this -was soon recovered, and 
fit ai 


‘ss of % pound, that was already tuckered out. 


a tw friends had-halted their boat a short distance 
yee to atch the fight. They expressed surprise that I 
a ' up two fish right in the track they had passed 


‘ggested that as I had stirred the fish up they 
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should row back over the same ground and might do bet- 
ter. Sure enough, they circled back and caught several. 

From the Gulf basin to the falls, the Cumberland nar- 
rows its channel very perceptibly, so that near the mouth 
of Bear Camp Creek it is difficult to get a rowboat over 
the riffles in low water. In this rougher part of the river 
we caught several salmon, running from 4 to 6 pounds. 

We were headed this day for the Bee Spring, several 
miles above the mouth of Laurel River, and reached the 
place about noon. Stepping ashore we looked about for 
the waters so noted for their medicinal properties. An 
obscure path led up the wooded slope, following which we 
came face to face against an abrupt wall of rock over 
fifty feet in height. In the face of this rock, about three 
feet from the ground, was a circular hole, an inch in 
diameter, and from this opening, filling its capacity, 
gushed a stream of cold chalybeate water, possessing great 
virtue in restoring the wasted energies of the- system. 

There was no seam in the rock wall to indicate a break, 
but the hole seemed “made on purpose.” The ground was 
red with the iron oxide precipitated by the water. The 
latter was cold and refreshing, with a slightly acrid taste. 
It was seemingly a great waste of medicine out here in 
the wilderness. 

The afternoon was spent in descending the river, fish- 
ing as we went with varying success. By sunset we 
reached the mouth of Laurel River, and the question of 
lodging for the night came up. It would probably be dark 
before we could reach the Salt Shoals, with its dangerous 
channel, if we descended the river. The question was at 
us, whether we should climb the mountain and sleep with 
Bunce and his hot beds and nimble-footed bugs, or risk 
shipwreck in the Shoals with the crying child and crow- 
ing rooster to greet us if we escaped. ; 

Joe gallantly voted for Bunce, while Hall said he would 
rather repose in a watery grave than be eaten alive by 
bedbugs. I agreed with Hall, and taking our lines and 
fish into the boat the oarsmen bent to their work with a 
will, so that by good luck we reached and passed the 
Shoals in safety during twilight, and that night the child 
and rooster were obligingly quiet, giving us a sleep that 
was sweet, sound and refreshing. 

Next day, our minnow supply being: exhausted, we 
made straight for the Springs. The night of our arrival 
Joe held an auction, with himself as auctioneer and dis- 
posed of his entire lot of fishing tackle, including his 
richly painted “bobs” and rubber boots, vowing his cup 
of angling joy was full, and he had only one other object 
in life, and that was to send Bunce his $2 tombstone. 

KentUcky. Oxtp Sam. 


Godbout River Salmon Scores. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Such close tab has not been kept on the angling product 
of any other river in the world. This it is safe to say. 
For a period of nearly half a century, or since 1859, every 
salmon lifted out of that prolific Canadian stream has 
been scrupulously noted, and the record systematically 
printed. This was done by Allan Gilmour, of Ottawa, 
the owner of the river, while he lived, and since then has 
been continued by John Manuel, his nephew, also of 
Ottawa. Mr. Gilmour died in 1898, at the age of eighty. 
Mr. Manuel is now in his seventy-sixth year, but he 
never misses a season. Every June he runs down the St. 
Lawrence River several hundred miles in his steam yacht, 
the Cruiser, with a tender full of good things, and two 
or more friends, sometimes the full complement of five, 
and remains till near the close of the season, when he 
leaves his princely domain of 5,000 acres and its luxurious 
camp and appurtenances to his river guardian, Napoleon 
Comean, who often gleans out of the teeming water at 
the fag-end of the annual run more salmon than all of his 
predecessors put together. The scores show this. The 
limits of the season vary quite a little, but the extremes 
are from June 7 to July 28, as the printed records show. 

This Napoleon Comean is a wonderful rodster, full of 
strategy, science, energy and endurance. He can fish all 
day and not tire, His maximum record in 1874 of 360 
salmon and five grilse in eighteen days, or twenty salmon 
a day for each day during the whole time, is hardly cred- 
ible to the craft who know what hardship and endur- 
ance is involved, taxing both brain and muscles. Napo- 
leon is growing old and grizzly now, but he is still a very 
active, lusty man, and what he does not know about the 
natural history of the Godbout River fish is not worth 
mentioning. 

Allan Gilmour’s largest scores were 207 salmon in the 
season of 1866 (June 27 to July 21), 165 in 1867, 113 fish 
in 1868, and 139 in 1869. The heaviest fish caught during 
the period extending from 1859 to 1888 weighed 32 
pounds. Three were caught of 30 pounds, six of 29 and 
quite a number of 28 pounds. The total number taken 
over 20 pounds each was 343. The year 1879 was notable 
for its large fish. There were a dozen that exceeded 23 
pounds, and the total average was 14% pounds. The year 
1881 was phenomenal. The season -was short and the fish 
heavy beyond precedent. In nine days, from June 14 to 
23, thirty-two salmon were taken in all, and these aver- 
aged 20 pounds apiece, or 8 pounds above normal. 

On June 22, 1880, John Manuel caught a notable string 
of six salmon, only one of which went below the 20- 
pound mark; the highest reading 27 pounds and the 
aggregate 120. Again, on June 6, 1881, he made another 
string of six fish whose aggregate reached 138, with the 
heaviest fish: weighing 29 pounds, thus beating the record 
up to then. Mr. Allan Gilmour was high hook, having 
killed 1,413 salmon besides those taken during the years 
1859-64. James Lord, of Montreal, killed 536 salmon in 
1864-8. John Manuel, who succeeded his uncle, Allan 
Gilmour, made his maiden score of forty salmon in 1876. 
Next year he added 144 to that string, next year 120, and 
subsequently increased it to 1,423, making interim scores 
of 190, 127, 188, 134 and 133, but still leaving the old hero 
of the river champion at 207. 

A ‘summary of these unparalleled tabulated scores—the 
ne plus ultra in all the world’s history of salmon fishing, 
shows an aggregate of 6,516 salmon caught with artificial 
flies, besides 109 grilse, the total weight of which was 
85.297 pounds, or more than forty-two tons: There are 
seventeen pools in the river from tidewater to the Upper 
Pool, as it is called, where there is an impassable high 
falls. [This formation is characteristic of most of the 
rivers on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, and defi- 
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nitely ends the journey ‘ed anadromous fish, whether they 
be salmon or sea trout. 

The tab shows that fully one-third of all the fish taken 
were from this pool farthest up stream, and as the dis- 
tance is not much more than two miles, it is evident that 
the fish, finding their journey at an end, felt more at leis- 
ure to investigate the little tufts of tinsel and feathers 
which they found playing about the surface of the water 
than when they were intent on reaching their spawning 
ground. 

Very few grilse were tabulated, perhaps not more than 
twenty-three to as many as five rods during any one sea 
son’s fishing. In the earlier years, up to 1876, grilse were 
not counted if taken. They were thrown out as a sort of 
supernumerary, or at least as an immature fish, lacking 
substance, flavor and weight. They were off color as 
well, and of. little more account than the smolts which 
sometimes got hold of a line. River men and anglers 
were not looking for precocious fish in those days, which 
carried ova before their time, and if such precocity was 
even noticed no fishculturist ever banked very high on 
establishing a prolific breed of adolescents, or upon being 
able to anticipate the function of maturity by imposing 
upon 3-pound grilse the onus of full-grown salmon. 

A further analysis of this most complete and interest- 
ing stafement shows a remarkably low average weight of 
fish of about 9 pounds for the first five years, with a pro- 
gressive increase to 94%, 9%, 10.93, 11,23, 11.30, 13.23, 
14.27 up to the climax of 20 in 1881. This latter figure 
has not been sustained, however, dropping back to about 
13 pounds for the date given, and finally to a normal of 
12 pounds, as the later tables show, being an absolute 
net gain of about 4 pounds in forty-six years. This re- 
sult indicates betterment. It does not look like degen- 
eracy or retrogression, or diminished numbers, whatever 
disaster may be predicated upon the failure of an occa- 
sional off year. Indeed, we find upon traversing the sub- 
sequent river records for the years 1889 to 1904 inclusive, 
that 4.967 captured fish have been added to the score, and 
that the maximum weight has been advanced from 32 to 
39 pounds. This fish was caught on June 20, 1904. One 
fish was caught which weighed 33 pounds, one of 32, one 
of 31, four of 30, five of 29, six of 28, and one of 27 
pounds. The aggregate weight for the fifteen years was 
54,191 pounds, or twenty-six tons. Added to the product 
of torty-two tons for the previous thirty years, we have 
a grand total of about sixty-nine tons of salmon. A com- 
parison of the figures show a catch of 3,613 fish per an- 
num for the last fifteen years as against an annual catch 
of 2,975 for the previous twenty-nine years, or a gain 
approximating 19 per cent. This should be encouraging 
to those who deprecate the alleged inefficacy of artificial 
propagation. 

In making this incisive sketch of a remarkable river, 
one who has been intimate with its leading spirit for 
many years cannot but note with sadness the gradual 
lapse of that lusty wielder of the two-handed rod, who 
ran up marvellous scores when he was in the prime of 
life, but hardly made his mark at.the finish. Year after 
year for four years he made the long voyage down the St. 
Lawrence to his favorite resort, but he could not fish. 
His strength failed him. He came away empty, but at 
the very last, with that true heroism of his Scotch kins- 
man who cried “Lay on, McDuff!” he ran up a noble 
score of thirteen fish. The following year, 1886, he tried 
and failed. In 1887 he caught two. The next year he 
laid down his rcd and came no more to the Godbout. 

Since Mr. Gilmour died Mr. Manuel has distanced him 
by a record score of 234 salmon, and another remarkable 
score of 216. Altogether he has caught, since 1889, 1,929 
salmon and 124 grilse, making a total catch of 2,091 fish. 

CHARLES HALLOcK. 





Some Western Water Notes, 


Cuicaco, Ill—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. Nor- 
man Fletcher, of Louisville, Ky., an angler who does a 
great deal of trout fishing in different Michigan streams, 
is quoted at some length in a newspaper published at 
Traverse City Mich., his remarks bearing upon the varie- 
ties of trout to be found in the Boardman River of that 
State. In a personal letter, which is at hand, Mr. Fletcher 
takes up the same question in the following form: 

“After some investigation of the matter I have come to 
the conclusion that there are five different kinds of trout 
in the Boardman River, which discharges into Grand 
Traverse Bay at this place. They are the speckled trout, 
rainbow, steel-head, Loch Leven and the so-called German 
brown trout. Just why they should be called German 
brown I do not know, as they are the trout of the streams 
and rivers of England, and are known to scientists as the 
Salmo fario. 1 think it a mistake to put so many different 
kinds of trout in one stream. In the early days the 
Boardman River was a grayling stream. This fish was 
then locally called a ‘gaper or ‘gapers.’ Old inhabitants 
say that forty or fifty years ago the gapers were very 
abundant in the spring of the year. The speckled trout 
came into the Boardman and the grayling disappeared. 
After that came the rainbows and they seem to be mono- 
polizing the stream. I am satisfied that when rainbow 
trout are introduced in streams containing speckled trout, 
the last named gradually decrease in numbers, why I do 
not know. I have examined the stomachs of many rain- 
bows, and have rarely found a minnow or trout in them. 
The speckled trout spawn in the fall and the rainbows 
in the spring. Is it probable that the rainbows eat the 
spawn of the speckled trout when it is being deposited, 
or do they eat the very young speckled trout soon after 
they are hatched ?” 





Maine’s Largest Togue. 


Banoor, Me., Aug. 29.—The largest togue or lake trout 
that I have any knowledge of, as taken during the last 
five years, is the Saindon togue, caught this last spring 
in Cold Stream Pond, Enfield. : 

I saw the fish only after it was dressed and shipped to 
this city, but it was a whopper, and was alleged to weigh 
31 pounds when taken out of the water, and 2414 pounds 
after having the entrails removed. It was homely enough 
to have weighed almost any weight. 

It was caught in early June by C. H. Saindon, of Ban- 
gor, keeper of a restaurant on Exchange street, just be- 
low my office, where it was on exhibition for a day before 
being served up to the woodsmen frequenting the hotel, 
5 H, W, Rowe, 








































































































































Fish and Fishing. — 


Atlantic Salmon in Lake St. John. 


ExactLy how much the ouananiche of Lake St. John 
are indebted for their preservation as a class to the fish- 
cultural operations of Mr. Beemer’s hatchery it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say, but it is quite safe to risk the 
assertion that in view of the enormous quantities of the 
fish that have been annually taken out of the lake in nets, 
in addition to those captured by anglers, it would have 
been quite impossible to have kept the supply of fish up to 
its present standard, were it not for the number of fry 
annually planted in its tributary waters for a number of 
years past. It is probably almost as-safe to say that only 
fot the work of the Roberval hatchery, the ouananiche of 
Lake St. John would now be as practically extinct, so far 
as sport is concerned, as would have been the salmon in 
many of our most wantonly netted coastal streams, but 
for the fishcultural operations of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. - 

It is not alone, however, in the work of ouananiche 
hatching that the hatchery at Roberval has proved its use- 
fulness. I have contended for many years past that the 
ouananiche, being the original form of the Atlantic sal- 
mon, the product of the development of the species, due 
to its acquirement of the anadromous habit, could equally 
well subsist in the ouananiche waters. Thanks to the 
work of the hatchery, this product now promises well to 
become firmly established in Lake St. John. I have re- 
ported from time to time during the last few years that 
smolt and grilse have been taken in different waters con- 
nected with the lake, since the planting of salmon fry in 
them. This season the capture has been reported of a 
small number of adult salmon. Some of them were taken 
on’a fly in the Peribonca River and others in nets in Lake 
St. John itself. I am told that one of these weighed 16 
pounds. I am sorry to say, however, that I did not see 
any of these fish, nor does it appear that they were brought 
under the observation of anybody capable of pronouncing 
scientifically and with accuracy upon their identification. 
The guides and others who saw them do not hesitate to 
proclaim them to have been true salmon, and they em- 
phatically declare that they were not ouananiche, a fact 
which may be taken for granted in consequence of their 
larger size. I hope in the near future to be able to speak 
more definitely upon this interesting experiment, and also 
to be able to ascertain whether the adult salmon in Lake 
St. John, planted there as fry, have ever descended to salt 
water and succeeded in surmounting the falls of the 
Grand Discharge, or whether, like the former salmon of 
Lake Ontario, they have remained in fresh water all the 
year round, 


Netting in Lake St. John and Missisquoi Bay. 


It will be good news to friends of the ouananiche, and, 
in fact, to all sportsmen who come to the Province of 
Quebec for their fishing, to learn that a number of very 
interesting reforms in regard to the inland fisheries of 
the Province are proposed. by the new Minister of Colo- 
nization, Mines and Fisheries, the Hon. Jean Prevost. Mr. 
Prevost has just returned from a visit to Lake St. John 
and has seen for himself the large amount of netting 
which has been going on there. He assured those who 
brought the matter to his notice that this is the last year 
in which it will be permitted, and he is taking this action 
in direct opposition to the demands of the Member of 
Parliament representing the county, who, in order to se- 
cure the votes of the netters, is doing his best to obtain 
for them a continuance of the netting privileges. Mr. 
Prevost has made the further declaration that he will per- 
mit no further netting in any of the inland waters of the 
Province. This will mean, if Mr. Prevost is able to en- 
force his policy, that an end will be put next spring to the 
netting of pike-perch in Missisquoi Bay. The matter has 
already been brought to the notice of the Minister by the 
local officials of the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, who are leaving no stone unturned 
in the effort to put an end to the abominable practice. 

The endeavor to have the Dominion Government de- 
clare the lake closed against netting has definitely failed. 
Had Mr. Prefontaine, the Dominion Minister of Fisheries, 
taken a different stand, the matter would have been satis- 
factorily settled. His refusal to do so leaves it optional 
with the Provincial authorities to issue licenses for net- 
ting or to withhold them. Mr. Parent granted them. 
Mr. Prevost, who succeeds him in charge of the fisheries 
of the Province, signifies his intention of issuing no more 
of these licenses, and I have every reason to hope that he 
is a strong enough man to withstand the pressure that 
will certainly be brought to bear upon him, in the interests 
of the netters, by the member for Missisquoi county and 
by at least one of his own colleagues in the Cabinet. 

There are other reforms: which the Minister has in 
view. He believes that the Department of Fish and Game 
of the Province of Quebec should produce a very much 
greater revenue than at present, and he will bend himself 
to the task of increasing it. He thinks that it ought to 
yield as much as the State of Maine. His policy will ap- 
parently be to bring about a much more efficient system of 
protection than at present, and then, when he can assure 
the. best of sport to visiting sportsmen, to charge accord- 
ingly for it. With the object of improving the present 
system of protection, Mr. Prevost proposes to dismiss the 
hundreds of so-called fish and game guardians in different 
parts of the Province, who draw nominal salaries of $50 
to $100 a year each, for which they do absolutely nothing 

in return, and to employ the money so saved in the pay- 
ment of a dozen or twenty good men who will be re- 
quired to give themselves up entirely to the work. 


Some Very Good Fishing. 


The trolHing for ouananiche in Lake St. John itself. 
where: the fish seldom ‘take the fly after the early part of 


the season, is very good at present, especially in the neigh-- 


borhood of the Island House and.of Isle Ronde. 

An Indian guide who was in Quebec the other day 
from -Pointe Bleue told of some splendid fishing which 
2 party of Americans had enjoyed who have been out 
with him. and a number of other guides in the-country 
north of Lake St. John., They ascended the ‘Ashuapmou- 
chouan River for some. distance, subsequently crossing, 
for a couple of days, a portage route which runs through 
a chain of small lakes and intervening country, and so 
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arriving at Lac a Jim. On the evening of the first day 
after leaving the Ashuapmouchouan River the party 
camped on the shore of Lac aux Brochets, where capital 
trolling was enjoyed. This lake, which is irregular in 
shape, and a mile and a half or $0 long, is very weedy. It 
fairly teems with pike, one of which frequently seizes the 
spoon almost as soon as it reaches the water. Here they 
— a number of fish weighing from 12 to 17 pounds 
cach, 

Lac a Jim is a handsome body of water seven to eight 
miles long, which takes its name from the site, still 
visible, of the former camp of Jim Raphael, an old-time 
Indian hunter. Its waters teem with fish of various 
kinds, Its ouananiche are so large and dark that the 
Indiars catl-them-ouchacheumac-or salmon. Seldom do 
they ri.¢ vory-t-evly to thefly-in'these waters. They more 
closely rcsz.ubie the landlocked salmon of Maine than 
their congeners of Lake St. John. But the sport to be 
had by trolling is of a very high order. And the party 
which recently visited the lake found that it was not 
confined to ouananiche either, for large brook trout, and 
larger lake.trout, as well as monster pike were captured 
by them. 

Lac 4 Jim empties into the Mistassini by way of the 
Wassiemska River—a heavy, rough, violent stream, whose 
rapids will bear comparison with those of the large main 
tributaries of Lake St. John. The run down this river 
in bark canoes is a very exciting experience. The Mis- 
tassini River was entered close to the tenth fall, and a 
few hours sufficed to run the remaining rapids and to por- 
tage the intervening falls until the camp at the Cinquieme 
Chute, or fifth falls, was reached. Just below this pic- 
turesque cataract the party found quite a school of large 
cuananiche, capturing several over 5 pounds each in 
weight, and one of which was not much short of 7 
pounds. The entire trip occupiéd about ten days. 


Fine Sport on the Ristigouche. 


_ Some of the fishermen on the Ristigouche did exceed- 
ingly well this season. Perhaps the best of the sport was 
had in the pools controlled by Mr. Archibald Mitchell, 
of Norwich, Conn., and Mr. Fed’ W. Ayer, of Bangor, 
Me. Their camp is a little above the Metapedia. The 
party of ten who'fished these pools have an aggregate 
of 221 salmon to their credit, besides twenty-eight grilse; 
the total weight of the lot having been 3,106 pounds. Mr. 
Porteous, of Norwich, caught no less than forty-two sal- 
mon and ten grilse, and Mr. C. B. Brown, of New York, 
thirty-nine salmon and twelve grilse. Most of the others 
only fished for a portion of the time that Messrs. Por- 
teous and Brown were on the river. One day, tired of 
the larger fish, Messrs. Porteous and Brown took their 
rods and went toward Campbellton, returning to camp 
that night with fifty-two trout. 

Mr. Brown has traveled all over Europe and pried into 
every nook of Scotland, but says he has never seen a 
more wonderful view than that from the top of Morrisey 
Rock, looking down the Ristigouche, eleven miles above 
Campbellton. 

Some of the Restigouche fishermen were very much 

less successful this season than the Norwich party, and 
the fishing turned out very poorly upon the Bonaven- 
ture, the St. Marguerite and the Trinity rivers. In the 
Grand River of Gaspé the catch was a large one. The 
Natashquan and Moisie people also did well. 
_ Capital sport has recently been had in Lakes Vermil- 
lion_and Edward by Messrs, Barnes and O. A. Maxwell, 
of Chicago, and S. A. Farr and son of New Jersey. One 
day’s catch included twelve brook trout weighing from 
3% to 5% pounds each. 

Mr. Gordon Renfrew, of Quebec, was surprised the 
other day while fishing for cod in the Lower St. Law- 
rence, to capture a halibut weighing 165 pounds and 
measuring six feet in length. 

Dr. George Porter and Dr. ,Civilion Fones, both of 
Bridgeport. Conn., who have récently enjoyed some ex- 
cellent tarpon fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, passed 
through Quebec a few days ago on their way to their fish- 
ing preserves in the vicinity of Kiskisink. 

E. T. D. CHAmpers. 


Izaak Walton and the “Compleat 
Angler.” 


A Lecture by Mrs. Comstock before the Chautauqua Assembly. 


To UNDERSTAND what his art and his companionship 
with nature meant to Izaak Walton we needs must glance 
over English history covered by the period of ‘his life, 
beginning during the last years of Elizabeth’s reign and 
ending during the last years of the reign of Charles Il. 
The pages simply reek with bloody wars, black intrigue, 
religious persecution and rebellion, the horrors of the 
plague, and the stern excitements of regicide. These 
national tribulations find no mention in the serene, sweet, 
sunny pages of Walton; pages on which no shadows rest 
save those made by the foliage of trees or the pinions of 
a hawk climbing his skyward spiral above green English 
meadows. In Walton’s book the sea was never made for 
armadas and ships seeking conquest of new countries and 
vast riches; nor yet for the Mayflower and religious free- 
dom do his blue waters roll. But rather for ships that 
shall bring or carry the art of Italy and the learning of 
Livy anid Tully; and above all does he prize the seas be- 
cause of the teeming life in them and says: “The waters 
are nature’s storehouse, in which she locks up her won- 
ders.”. :And adds: “An ingenious Spaniard says that 
rivers ‘and the inhabitants of the water element were 
made for wise men to contemplate, and fools to pass by 
without’ consideration.” 

In the air which “The Compleat Angler” breathes there 
are-no germs of pestilence and ‘no roar of distant battle; 
instead-it is the medium which the lark loves and which 
supports the falcon. It is the home of those little nimble 
musiciags of the air, that warble forth their curious dit- 
ties, with which nature has furnished them to the shame 
of art. And thus he describes the lark and falcon: 

“At-first the lark, when she means to rejoice, to cheer 
herself_and those that hear her, she then quits the earth 
and ‘sings-as she ascends higher into the air; and, having 
ended her heavenly employment grows then mute and sad 
that shé must descend to the dull earth which she would 
not’ touch but for necessity.” 


Thus he describes the falcon: “In the air my troops of 
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hawks soar up on high, and when they are lost in the 
sight of men, then they attend upon and converse with 
the gods, therefore I think my eagle is so justly styled 
Jeve’s servant in ordinary; and that very falcon I am 
now going to see deserves no meaner title, for she usual. 
ly in her flight endangers herself, like the son of Deda- 
lus, to have her wings scorched by the sun’s heat, she 
flies so near it, but her mettle makes her careless of dan- 
ger; for she then heeds nothing but makes her nimble 
pinions cut the fluid air, and so makes her highway over 
steepest mountains and deepest rivers, and in her glorious 
caréer looks with contempt upon those high steeples and 
magnificent palaces which we adore and wonder at.” 

Little marvel that an atmosphere, thus peopled, should 
bring sweet scents from daisied meadows, and health and 
strength to those that breathed it. 

And the earth over which “The Compleat Angler” wan- 
ders is nct a place for contending armies or the foothold 
for bloody conquests, but is instead “a solid settled ele- 
ment; an element most universally beneficial both to man 
and beast ; to men who have their several recreations upon 
it, as horse-races, hunting, sweet smells and pleasant 
walks.” 

When he speaks of great men they are not the great 
generals nor yet the struggling nor oppressive monarch, 
but instead are scholars who have known many things and 
have written books or they have lived the perfect life like 
“that undervaluer of money, the late Provost of Eton 
College, Sir Henry Wotton, a man with whom I have 
often fished ‘and conversed, a man whose foreign em- 
ployments in the service of this nation, and whose ex-. 
perience, learning, wit and cheerfulness made his com- 
pany to be esteemed one of the delights of mankind. This 
man whose very approbation of angling were sufficient to 
convince any modest censurer of it, this man was also a 
most dear lover and a frequent practicer of the art of 
angling, of which he would say, ’twas an employment for 
his idle time which was then not idly spent; for angling 
was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a cheerer of 
his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of con- 
tentedness, and that it begat habits of peace and pa- 
tience to those that professed and practiced it. Indeed, 
my friend, you will find angling to be like the virtue of 
humility, which has a calmness of spirit and a world of 
other blessings attending upon it.” 

And of all the turmoil betwixt Pope and Puritan there 
is naught mentioned by Izaak Walton except the follow- 
ing gentle allusion: “I will speak of a memorable man 
that lived near to our own time whom I also take to have 
been an ornament to the art. of angling. Dr. Nowel, 
some time Dean of the cathedral church of St. Paul in 
London, a man that in the Reformation of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was so noted for his meek spirit, deep learning, pru- 
dence, and piety, that the then Parliament and Convo- 
cation both chose, enjoined, and trusted him to be the 
man to make a catechism for public use, such a one as 
should stand as a rule for faith and manners to their pos- 
terity. And the good old man, though he was very 
learned, yet knowing that God leads us not to heaven by 
many nor by hard questions, like an honest angler made 
that good, plain, unperplexed catechism which is printed 
with our good old service book. I say this good man 
was a dear lover and constant practicer of angling as any 
age can produce; and his custom was to spend, besides 
his fixed hours of prayer, a tenth part of his time in ang- 
ling; and also, to bestow a tenth part of his revenue, and 
usually all his fish, among the poor that inhabited near 
to those rivers in which it was caught, saying often that 
charity gave life to religion. And at his return to his 
house would praise God he had spent that day free from 
worldly trouble; both harmlessly and in a recreation that 
became a churchman.” 

It is only by comparing the history of England during 
Walton’s life, and contrasting its turmoil with the serene 
peace of Walton’s spirit, that we can understand Walton 
at all. History says he was persecuted for religious and 
political opinions more or less. That he felt deeply and 
lived keenly with his times. Thus it was that from sheer 

self-preservation he turned his back upon struggle and 
bitterness of civil strife, to nature and his art of angling, 
that made him forget that earth was less than paradise. 
To nature he turned for comfort and consolation. 


Walton’s Attitude Toward Science. 


Walton’s attitude toward science was characterized by 
broad minded tolerance. He discriminates with nicety be- 
tween what he knows from personal observation and what 
he has heard. Anything, whatever, may be true; he has 
no prejudices. This is especially noticeable when he 
discusses spontaneous generation of various animals: 
“And others say, that as pearls are made of glutinous 
dew drops, which are condensed by the sun’s heat in those 
countries, so eels are bred of a particular dew, falling in 
the months of May or June on the banks of some part- 
ticular ponds or rivers, adapted by nature to that end; 
which in a few days are by the sun’s heat turned into 
eels, and some of the ancients have called the eels thus 
“bred the offspring of Jove. I have seen in the beginning 
of July, in a river.not far from Canterbury, some parts 
of it covered over with young eels, about the thickness 
of a straw, and these eels did lie on the top of that water, 
as thick as motes ate said to be in the sun.” The above 
exemplifies well his attitude; he tells what he has heard 
without comment on its probable truth or untruth and 
then simply adds his own observations ; note how cautious 
he is about the motes in the sun. 

He quotes Sir Francis Bacon: “That if you knock two 
stones together very deep under water, those that stand 
upon a bank near to that place may hear the noise with+ 
out any diminution of it by the water.” And this reason 
of Sir Francis Bacon has made me crave: pardon of ont 
that I laughed at for affirming, that he knew. carps come 
to a certain place in a pond, to be fed, at the ringing of 2 
bell or the beating of a drum; and, however, it shall be 

a rule for me to make as little noise as I can when I am 
fishing, unti! Sir Francis Bacon be confuted; ‘which ! 
shall give any man leave to do.” And then he adds with 
pious humor, “All the further use that’ I shall make of 
this shall be to advise anglers to be patient, and forbear 
swearing, lest they be heard and catch no fish,” a most 
cogent argument against the use of profanity by one who 
has evidently often experienced the exasperation of los 
ing a fine trout at the critical moment. 








———— Soo” 
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But the raining of frogs, a cheerful theory that pre- 
vails in some parts of the United States to-day, excites 
his gentle sarcasm, he says: “And Cardanus undertakes 
to give a reason for the raining of frogs, but if it were 
in my power, it should rain none but water frogs, _for 
those, I think, are not venomous, especially the right 


water frog-which, about February or March, breeds in ° 


the ditches by slime and blackish eggs in that slime.” (He 
knew these frogs hatched from eggs and were not rained 
down.) 

“Very free indeed is our “Compleat Angler” from the 
narrowness of many men of science who believes in the 
existence of Only those things that their own eyes have 
seen. He says: “Nay, the Royal Society have found and 
published lately, that there be thirty and three kinds of 
spiders, and yet all, for aught I know, go under that one 
general name of spider.” It would excite no wonder in 
a mind like that of Izaak Walton if he could have fore- 
seen the thousand species of spiders that we know to-day 
“all under that one general name of spider.” 

It is to be expected that we should find the most care- 
ful natural history of the “Compleat Angler’ devoted 
to the finny tribes. But the same quaint humor and de- 
licious phrasing are to be found here as elsewhere. He 
says: “The pike is also observed to be a solitary, melan- 
choly and bold fish; melancholy because he always swims 
or rests himself-alone, and never swims in shoals or with 
company, as roach and dace and most fish do, and bold 
because he fears not a shadow, or to see or be seen of 
anybody, as the trout and chub and all other fish do. The 
pike is called by some writers the tyrant of the rivers or 
the fresh water wolf by reason of his bold, greedy, de- 
vouring disposition. A pike will devour a fish of his own 
kind that shall be bigger than his throat shall receive, 
and swallow a part of him and let the other part remain 
in his mouth till the swallowed part be digested, and then 
swallow that other part that was in his mouth, and so 
put it over by degrees.” 

Speaking of the edibility of old fish he puts it delicately 
when he says: “It is observed that the old or very great 
pikes have in them more of state than goodness.” Very 
graphic is this picturesque description of the bleak: 
“There is also a bleak or freshwater sprat, a fish that is 
ever in motion, and therefore called by some the river 
swallow, for just as you shall observe the swallow to be, 
most evenings in summer, ever in motion, making short 
and quick turns when he flies to catch flies in the air, by 
which he lives, so does the bleak at the top of the water. 
Ausonius would have called him bleak, from his whitish 
color; his back is of a pleasant sad or sea water green, his 
belly white and shining as the mountain snow. And, 
doubtless, though he have the fortune which virtue has in 
poor people to be neglected, yet the bleak ought to be 
much valued, though we lack Allamont salt, and the skill 
the Italians have to turn them into anchovies.” 


Ono the Habits of Fishes. 


In speaking of the habits of fishes he says: “And in 
the winter the minnow and the loach and bullhead dwell 
in the mud, as the eel doth, or we know not where; no 
more than we know where the cuckoo and swallow and 
other half-year birds, which first appear to us in April, 
spend their six cold, winter, melancholy months. The 
bullhead does-usually dwell and hide himself. in holes, or 
amongst stones in clear water; and in very hot days will 
lie a long time very still and sun himself, and will be easy 
to be seen on any flat stone or gravel; at which time he 
will suffer an angler to put a hook baited with a small 
worm very near unto his mouth; and he mever refuses 
to bite, nor indeed to be caught with the worst of 
anglers.” 

The “Compleat Angler” evidently has not a high regard 
for women as devotees to the gentle art of fishing; thus 
he describes the stickleback as “a fish without scales, but 
hath his body fenced with several prickles. I know not 
where he dwells in winter, nor what he is good for in 
summer, but only to make sport for boys and women 
anglers, and to feed other fish that be fish of prey.” 

But though he liked not women anglers yet he lacked 
not appreciation of woman in her more successful 
spheres, as for instance, singing and milking cows. We 
all love his handsome milkmaid that had not yet attained 
so much age and wisdom as to load her mind with any 
fears of many things that will never be, as too many men 
too often do. But she cast away all care and sung like a 
nightingale. 

He had a keen eye and a wise word to the medical side 
of nature. But he makes these suggestions impersonally 
and on the authority of learned men as “Rondeletius says, 
that at his being in Rome he saw a great cure done by 
applying a tench to the feet of a very sick man. But I 
will meddle no more with that; my honest, humble art 
teaches no such boldness; there are too many foolish 
meddlers in physic and divinity, that think themselves fit 
to meddle with hidden secrets, and so bring destruction 
to their followers. But I’ll not meddle with them any 
farther than to wish them wiser.” 


Our Interest ia Walton. 


However, it is as a student of nature that we are to-day 
most interested in Izaak Walton in that he exemplifies in 
this respect an ideal. Led to a closer study of living 
creatures through the practice of his art, he oftimes for- 
gets his art in admiration for nature’s cunning workman- 
ship; nay, he even forgets for the moment that bait is 
what he is after. Listen to his description of caddice 
worms: “You are also to know that there be divers kinds 
of cadis or case worms, that are to be found in this na- 
tion in several distinct counties, and in several little 
brooks that relate to bigger rivers; as namely, one cadis 
called a piper, whose husk or case is a piece of reed about 
an inch long, or longer, and as big about as the compass 
of a twopence. There is also a lesser cadis-worm, called 
2 cockspur, being in fashion like the spur of a cock, and 
the case or house in which he dwells is made of small 
husks and gravel; most curiously made of these, even so 
as to be wondered at but not to be made fy man, no more 
than a kingfisher’s nest can, which is made of little fishes’ 
bones, and have such a geometrical interweaving and con- 
nection, as the like is not to be done by the art of man.” 

His discourse on flies and caterpillars is most alluring: 
“Now for flies you are to know that there are so many 
sorts of flies as there be of fruits; indeed too many for 
me to mame or for you to remember. And some affirm 





that every plant has its particular fly or caterpillar, which 
it breeds and feeds. And as it is observable that there 
be flies of prey, so there be others, very little, created, I 
think, only to feed them, and breed out of I know,.not 
what; whose life, they say, nature intended not to exceed 
an hour; and yet that life is thus made shorter by. other 
flies or accident. Nay, the very colors of caterpillars‘are, 
as one has observed, very elegant and beautiful. I shall 
for a taste of the rest, describe one of them, which I will 
some time the next month show you feeding on a willow 
tree, and you shall find him punctually to answer’ this 
very description. His lips and mouth somewhat yellow, 
his eyes black as jet, his forehead purple, his feet and 
hinder parts green, his tail two-forked and black; the 
whole body stained with a kind of red spots which rin 
along the neck and shoulder blade, not unlike the form of 
St. Andrew’s cross, or letter X, made thus crosswise, and 
a white line drawn down his back to his tail; all which 
add much beauty to his whole body. And it is tome ob- 
servable, that at a fixed age this caterpillar gives over to 
eat, and toward winter comes to be covered over with a 
strange shell or crust, called an Aurelia; and so lives a 
kind of dead life, without eating, all the winter. And as 
others of several kinds turn to be several kinds of flies 
the spring following, so this caterpillar turns toa painted 
butterfly.” 

The bee he describes as a creature of the air thus: 
“There is also a little contemptible winged creature, an 
inhabitant of my aerial element, namely, the laborious 
bee, of whose prudence, policy and regular government 


‘of their own commonwealth I might say much, but I will 


leave them to their sweet labor, without the least disturb- 
ance, believing them to be all very busy at this very time 
among the herbs and flowers that we see nature puts forth 
this May morning.” 

His enthusiasm for birds comes largely from the 
esthetic side of his nature. Though he describes them 
well they yet seem to belong to the realm of poetry and 
music in nature’s book. “How do the blackbird and the 
thrassel, with their melodious voices, bid welcome to the 
cheerful spring, and in their fixed mouths warble forth 
such ditties as no art or instrument can reach to. 

“But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes sch sweet loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to think 
miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, when the 
very laborer sleeps securely, should hear, as I very often, 
the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth and say, ‘Lord, what music hast 
thou provided for thy saints in heaven, when Thou afford- 
est bad men such music on earth?’” 

But, most of all, we are interested in Izaak Walton’s 
ideals of life and manhood; we would know what these 
days out of doors pursuing an avocation which he re- 
garded and practiced as an art did for his thought and 
character. It is this phase of him that we who live in 
overworked to-day need to consider with all seriousness. 
Too many of us have forgotten how to rest; we have no 
time for thought of contemplative sort; all our thought is 
the kind that leads to immediate action; it is the thought 
that guides the football player in the midst of the -strug- 
gle; that animates the man in the turmoil of the-stock 
exchange or that guides the automobile; it is the thought 
that takes cognizance of what lies before us in the next 
moment close at hand; there is no perspective in it, no 
possibility of far seeing; there is no alchemy in such 
thought to change the experience of life into true wisdom. 
Such thovght simply accelerates our speed and makes us 
each a drive wheel in the activities of our complex civili- 
zation; it keeps us whirling ever more rapidly and we go 
on helplessly, not knowing how to stop. Even when we 
try to rest and take a much needed vacation we find we 
know naught of the sweet art of resting; we must still 
be doing things. Finally the misused nerves refuse to act 
and then we retire to some rest-cure and take our rest 
in one large lump and make wry faces at the medicine 
which is the forlorn hope of the sufferer from nervous 
prostration. 

For those who must work when they rest there is prob- 
ably no diversion to-day so popular or helpful as fishing. 
It is fortunate that the number of fish caught does not 
materially affect this sport, else our streams depleted as 
they are of their finny inhabitants, would soon preclude 
its possibility. However, all true devotees of angling 
agree, from Walton down, that the fascination of the ex- 
perience is not so much in owning fish as in fishing. Wal- 
ton says: “For you know there is more pleasure in hunt- 
ing the hare than in eating her”; and he says to his pupil: 
“It is a good beginning of your art to offer your first 
fruits to the poor, who will both thank God and you 
for it.” 

Unfortunately, not all anglers understand the advan- 
tages of going fishing as did Walton, and here is where 
the “Compleat Angler” preaches us a much needed ser- 
mon to-day, for it shows that our greatest angler was 
given to sane, wholesome thinking and was possessed with 
a true love of nature, and the keenest appreciation of the 
beautiful, and that he had good judgment in all things, 
especially in the values of the things this world has to 
offer. ; 

Living in a country wherein the traditions of aristocracy 
prevailed everywhere, he says: “But, my worthy-friend, 
I would rather prove myself a gentleman by being learned 
and humble, valiant and inoffensive, virtuous and com- 
municable than by any fond ostentation or riches, or, 
wanting those virtues myself, boast that these were in 
my ancestors.” 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Pennsylvania’s Frog Work. 


In response to some of the inquiries for further par- 
ticulars regarding Pennsylvania’s work in frog culture or 
frog‘ farming, I might say that all the frogs -which. were 
hatched last year and this year at the State hatcheries 
were. planted mainly in other waters than those*from 
which the spawn were gathered. Last year, of thg go,o0o 
which were planted, about 10,000 were placed in. the 
marshes from which the eggs were gathered, and the re- 
mainder sent to swamps and waters in different parts of 
Pennsylvania. The 60,000 hatched thi§ year at the Wayne 
hatchery were all sent to different sections of the State, 
all the eggs having been gathered on the hatchery 
grounds, ~ e at : 


The frogs were from one inch to one and a half inch 
long and some of them traveled two days before they 
reached their destination. In one case, through a blunder 
of the railroad company, five cans, or nearly 2,000 frogs, 
were taken from the Wayne hatchery in the northeastern 
part of the State to Washington county, in the sdéuth- 
western part of the State, and brought back again. The 
period being nearly five days, and on the return to their 
home quarters not a single frog was found to have died, 
though it must be confessed they were very hungry. _ 

Thus far the Department has not taken any particular 
pains to separate the great western frogs from the green 
frogs, but have hatched them all together in the same 
ponds. The reason why. there has been no separation 
is because of the extraordinary demand for the creatures 
from all parts of Pennsylvania, which has rendered it 
necessary for the superintendent of the hatcheries to 
gather wild spawn wherever they could to supplement 
that from the frogs in captivity. W. E, MEEHAN, 

Commissioner of Fisheries of Pennsylvania. 





A Reading Lesson. 


It is a well established fact that the average school 
teacher experiences a great deal of difficulty when she 
attempts to enforce the clear pronunciation of the ter- 
minal “g” of each present participle. 

“Robert,” said the teacher of one of the lower classes 
during the progress of a reading exercise, “please read 
the first sentence.” 

A diminutive lad arose to his feet, and amid a series 
of labored gasps breathed forth the foHowing: 

“See the horse runnin’.” 

“Don’t forget the ‘g,’ Robert,” admonished the teacher. 

“Gee! See the horse running’.”—Lippincott’s. 


Man’s Ready Wit. 


A youNG man entered the drawing room of the girl 
whom he was soon to marry. The girl came down to 
meet him with a severe frown on her pretty face. “John,” 
she said, “father saw you this morning going into a 
pawnbroker’s with a large bundle.” John flushed. Then 
he said in a low voice: “Yes, that is true. I was taking 
the pawnbroker some of my old clothes. You see, he and 
his vife are frightfully hard up.” “Oh, John, forgive 
me!” exclaimed the young girl. “How truly noble you 
are!”—St. James’ Gazette. 





Meenaneary. 


Tuere’s sone that love the mountain and some that love the sea, 
But the brown bubbling river is the dearest thing to me, 

And sweeter than all waters in all the lands I know, 

Is the stream by Meenaneary in the county of Mayo. 


*Tis there the plunging torrents spread and slacken to a curl, 
And in below the fern-clad rock the dimpled eddies swirl; 

*Tis there in blue and silver mail the fresh-run salmon lie, 

While overhead goes dancing the dainty-feathered fly. 


Oh, to hear the reel go singing, to feel the rod a-strain! 

But still the days are passing and I’ll be back again 

To brush through dewy heather in the myrtle-scented air, 
With the freshness of the morning, it is then I will be there. 


Here on the gritty pavement I’m pent in London: town, 

But on the smoke-grimed elm-trees yon swollen buds are brown— 
And with the leaf’s unfurling I’ll say good-bye and go 

To airy Meenaneary in, the county of Mayo. 


—Stephen Gwynn in the Spectator. 


Che Bennel, 


Brunswick Foxhound Club. 


To THE members of the Brunswick Foxhound Club: 
Article XIV., Section 5, of the Constitution and By- 
Laws, provides that, “A special fund for use in defraying 
the extraordinary expenses of the club shall be raised by 
subscription. The fund shall be subject to the orders of 
the Executive Committee.” 

Among the purposes of this special fund are the fol- 
lowing: 1. To provide certain prizes for competition in 
the annual hound show and field trials. 2. To: pay the 
expenses of judges from a distance who could not other- 
wise be present. 3. To provide for some kind of an en- 
tertainment for the men, women and children of Barre, 
who for ten years have welcomed us to their town and 
allowed us to ride and walk over their farms. 4. To pay 
for items which are considered by your Executive Com- 
mittee to be essential to the proper conduct of the trials 
and hound show. 

This special fund was started in 1903, and for two 
years has been used for the above purpose. It is now 
necessary to ask the members of the club, and any friends 
who are interested in what the club is trying to accom- 
plish, to contribute again to the special fund. Any sum, 
no matter how small, will be gladly received and duly 
acknowledged by Mr. L. W. Campbell, Woonsocket, R, I., 
the treasurer of the club. 

The Brunswigk Foxhound Club stands for the develop- 
ment, improvement and best interests of the English 
hound as hunted in America, as well as for the American 
hound, and it is hoped that the masters of English packs 
will join the clyb and co-operate with the management of 
the. Brunswick Foxhound Club to this end. -Mr. F. S. 
Peer will probably judge the English hounds at: Barre in 
October next. , 

_ The management of the club will gladly receive sugges- 
tions as to the best way of controlling the spectators at 
the field trjalg. It is not an easy matter-to formulate 
rules for this pyrpose, but at our meeting in October we 
propose to atterapt a more definite plan of campaign, with 
a view to obtainjng the best results. . These rules will be 
printed in due time, and it is hoped that the members 
will abide by them during the trials as closely as possible. 


Rosert F, Perkins, Pres, 








Boston, Aug. 11, 
















































































































































































































































































































































Yachting Fixtures for 1905. 


Mewsarzs of Race Committees and Secretaries will confer a fayor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following iist, and 
also changes which may be made in the future: 


SEPTEMBER. - 


7. Country Club (Detroit), club. 
8. Sea Side, power boat races. 
9. National Power Boat Carnival. 

9. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 

9. Bristol, open. 

9. New York, autumn cups, Glen Cove. 

9. Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales Cup. 

9. Chicago, club. 

9. Sea Side, club. 

9. Beverly, club. 

9. Corinthian, club. 

9. Boston, club, Hull. 

$. San Francisco, interclub. 

. Larchmont, club. 3 2 
9. Corinthian of San Francisco, interclub. 

10. Rendezvous, M. Y. R. A., Hull. 

10. Bristol, open. 

10. Middletown, power boat races. 

> Detroit, sweepstakes. 
16 
16 
16 
17. 


. Knickerbocker, power boat races. 
. Royal Canadian, club. 
. Chicago, cruise. 
. San Francisco, cruise. 
. Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 
24. Morrisania, open. 
24. San Francisco, cruise. 


AMERICA’S CUP AND THE NEW RULE. 


Ture New York Y. C. has now at hand a rare opportu- 
nity to declare itself unequivocally in favor of the new 
rule of rating. A definite statement to the effect that under 
it all future contests for America’s Cup shall be sailed, 
would be taken by the world as a final stamp of ap- 
proval. Continued silence on the subject will be con- 
strued as a lack of confidence in regulations which have 
been adopted in good faith by the leading yachting 
organizations of the country. Not until the new rule 
is applied to the blue ribbon contest of the seas will 
foreigners and many of us at home believe that any 
profound convictions as to its efficiency exist. It is 
not pleasing to contemplate the deadening effect on 
enthusiasm now prevalent, which another International 
series held under old conditions would have. Yachts- 
men would be called upon to view the spectacle of 
inteligent men fostering an event, the conditions of 
which they had previously declared were radically 
wrong, If the new method of obtaining racing length 
is worthy of unflinching support it is certainly suited 
to govern any contest of any degree of greatness, 
wherever held. The rejuvenating effect which would 
result from the introduction of a more healthy type 
of boat in races for the America’s Cup has never been 
questioned. It would open for future competitors a 
new channel to possible success and no doubt bring 
closer contests than have resulted under old conditions. 
It would also provide a medium by which the rule 
would be put to test in no uncertain manner. Weak 
points, if they existed, would be brought to light and 
a world-wide lesson in type development follow. It 
seems to be a question of only a short time when the 
desired declaration must be made unless the custodians 
of the cup are willing to go on record as considering 
the new rule still in experimental stages. No move at 
the present time would bring greater satisfaction to 
the yachting world than a final clearing up of the cup 
situation. 





THE DRIFTWOOD NUISANCE. 


THE unusual amount and dangerous character of the 
driftwood now in New-York harbor and the Lower Bay 
is causing protests from boatmen who have occasion to 
use those waters. Piles, string pieces and girders of large 
dimensions are encountered on every hand. While more 
or less easily avoided in the daylight, these pieces of 
derelict timber are a serious menace to navigation at 
night. Extensive terminal alterations and dock repairs 
now in progress are said to be responsible for the great 
amount of cast-off material afloat. It has not been an 
uncommon custom in years past, however, to leave aban- 
doned piers to the ravages of wind and tide. Thus gradu- 
ally reduced the structures give off whole sections often 
covered with projecting spikes which are a source of con- 
stant danger to small craft of any kind. There appears 
to be a necessity for much greater diligence on the part 
of the proper authorities in handling the driftwood nui- 
sance. Although it can never be entirely abated, a care- 
ful. supervision over all improvements along the water 
front would go a long way toward bettering conditions. 





Yacut Macruper Burnep.—The steam yacht Magru- 
der, owned by Mr; T.-P. Shonts, of the Panama Canal 
Commission, was destroyed by fire on the night of Aug. 
24. The boat was considered one of the finest in South- 
ern waters, and had been cruising in the Gulf of Mexico 
for some time. She was net insured 





FOREST AND STREAM. ~- 


British Letter. 


Cowes Weex.—The real racing of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron began on Aug. 9, for although the race for the 
King’s Cup takes place on the first day, the contest is con- 
fined to yachts belonging to the club, and the cream of 
the big class is by no means represented. On Aug. 9, 
however, the race for the German Emperor’s Cup for 
yachts exceeding 40 tons brought out a splendid fleet of 
seventeen fine vessels of which four were German owned 
and the rest British. As this is the biggest fleet that has 
started in any race this season it may be interesting to 
give the list, which is as follows: 






Tons M. S. 
Navahoe, yawl, Herr Watjen......... Peer eee 232 scratch 
Hamburg, sch., Hamburgisher Verein Seefahrt....331 5 29 
White Heather, Mr. M. B. semneey bebeeskoeepstae 153 17 14 
Satanita, yawl, Sir Maurice Fitzgerald.............. 300 18 01 
Susanne, schooner, Herr O. Huldinsky.,..... 154 23 30 
Brynhild, yawl, Sir James Pender... -153 35 16 
Zinita, cutter, Messrs. Connell.... 92 36 02 
Cetonia, schooner, Lord Iveagh... 295 42 18 
Valdora, yawl, Dr. J. Douglas Ker 106 47 00 
Merrymaid, cutter, Mr. R. Young. -107 47 47 
Therese, yawl, Herr Felix Simon. 114 50 08 
Creole, cutter, Col. V. Bagot....... . 54 62 40 
Rosamond, yawl, Mr. A. K. Stothert...............+ 63 64 14 
Vendetta, cutter, Mr. W. Abbott...............0+-+- 7 65 01 
Betty, yawl, Mr. J. H. Brum...........ccccccccccccees 92 75 59 
I.’Esperance, yawl, Mr. E. W. Ingleby............- 76 82 15 
Fiorn, cutter, Bie. Ei. BL. Ralt..cccccccscccsscvcesses 80 84 36 


The start was postponed until 1 P. M., owing to the 
naval festivities occasioned by the presence of the French 
fleet. They had a long turn to windward down the West 
Channel to the Hymington Spit Buoy, and the 65-footer 
Zinita, sailing wonderfully well, led the fleet to that mark, 
as she also did in the subsequent run back past Cowes. 
It was not until they were well on their way to the Bul- 
lock Patch Buoy—the lee mark—that the scratch boat 
passed her. White Heather also got by her, but Zinita 
kept third place. Therése, with her big allowance, won 
the cup, Zinita taking second prize and Rosamond the 
third. In the 52ft. class Moyana went to the front soon 
after the start and won by 2m. from Britomart. Maymon 
third and Sonya last, nearly 6m. behind the leader. 

On Aug. 10 the big boats were split into two classes. 
Those exceeding 100 tons T. M. sailed for the Cowes 
Town Cup in a fresh breeze. Eight boats started, includ- 
ing the two large German schooners, Meteor and Ham- 
burg. Navahoe, which was at scratch, led throughout, 
but failed to get a flag, the Town Cup going to Brynhild 
and the second and third prizes to Therése and Merry- 
maid. In the smaller handicap Betty was the winner, 
Vendetta taking second prize and Creole the third. 

On the final day, Aug. 11, the Royal Yacht Squadron 
made the fatal mistake of adopting the Yacht Racing 
Association’s time allowance in the race for yachts ex- 
ceeding 100 tons for their cup. The result was that four 
boats remained at their moorings, and the race may be 
termed a farce, as Meteor was set to give Navahoe 11m. 
22s, over a forty-six-mile course—a moral impossibility. 
In point of fact, Meteor got so hopelessly out of the race 
in the turn to windward that she gave up, and the issue 
lay between Navahoe and White Heather, the latter losing 
her chance through having to make a short tack near the 
finish. The winners were Navahoe, White Heather and 
Valdora. The 52-footers had a very close race for the 
Countess of Dudley’s challenge cup. Maymon was first 
boat home and Sonya second. The former was protested 
against by Moyana and Britomart for forcing a passage 
and the destination of the cup is not yet known, but will 
probably be with Sonya. 

RypeE Weex.—The four days’ racing under the burgee 
of the Royal Victoria Y. C. did not bring together such 
an imposing fleet as had been seen the previous week at 
Cowes. This was chiefly owing to the absence of the four 
German owned yachts—the schooners Meteor, Hamburg 
and Susanne, and the biggest loss of all the yawl Nava- 
hoe. The owner of the last named vessel made it known 
that he left because he was dissatisfied with the handi- 
caps, but as Navahoe had a string of seventeen flags she 
has not done so badly this season. 

The principal race on the opening day, Aug. 15, was 
for yachts exceeding 100 tons for the vice-commodore’s 
cup. White Heather was scratch boat, and she lead 
Rrynhild, Therése, Merrymaid and Valdora to settle with. 
White Heather sailed well in the light wind but was un- 
fortunate in getting ashore once, and was badly treated 
by the fickle breezes, and at the finish of one round, when 
they were stopped, Brynhild was close to her and easily 
saved her time for the cup, the second prize going to 
Merrymaid, and the third to Valdora. In the 52ft. race 
Sonya showed improved form, and although recalled at 
the start for being over the line, she pressed the winning 
boat Maymon very hard during both rounds in the turn 
to windward, and nothing but a succession of weather 
lowers prevented her from getting into first place. Moy- 
ana was close to Sonya at the finish, but Britomart did 
not like the wind journey and was 7m. astern of the 
leader. 

The principal race on the following day was for yachts 
not exceeding 100 tons. Vendetta. an old 4o-rater, found 
the fresh breeze to her liking and with the aid of a lib- 
eral handicap was an easy winner, Creole taking second 
prize. 

On Aug. 17 the two handicap classes combined in a 
race for the Ryde Town Cup. It was a paltry day and 
the race was rendered !*ss interesting by the fact that 
White Heather was over the line at the start and did not 
see her recall nu-~her. The winners were Zinita, Val- 
dora and Creole. Britomart won the 52ft. race by a big 
margin, chiefly through good seamanship. Moyana was 

second, 7m. later, then came Maymon and Sonya in the 
order named. 

Racing finished at Ryde on Aug. 18 ina hard sonth 
westerly breeze. which made it a reach all round the 
course, Under these circumstances White Heather had 
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no chance of wiping off her. time allowances, although 
she averaged nearly 12 knots round the course. The old 
cruiser Lorna won the Commodore’s Cup, Therése taking 
the second prize and Valdora the third. : 

Royat SoutHerN Y. C.—The yachts finished up the 
week with the regatta of this club, the starts and finishes 
being made at Calshot, at the mouth of Southampton 
water. It was a hard weather trial and there were many 
accidents. The chief race was for yachts over 50 tons 
for the King’s Cup. White Heather carried away her 
main halyards and gave up. Creole and Merrymaid also 
gave up. Therése was first home, but Vendetta won the 
cup easily on time, Therése taking second prize and Val- 
dora the third. In the 52ft. race Moyana carried away 
her bowsprit when leading and Britomart went ashore, 
leaving Maymon to finish alone. 

Enp oF SoLent RecatraAs.—The Solent racing was 
brought to a conclusion on Aug. 21 and 22 with the usual 
two days’ regatta of the Royal Albert Y. C. The prin- 
cipal trophy on the first day was the Albert Cup for 
yachts exceeding 50 tons. The wind was light at the 
start and freshening later, but the course was all reach- 
ing, and in these circumstances White Heather had no 
chance of taking her time off the others. Valdora won 
the cup, Creole taking second prize and Rosamond the 
third. Maymon scored an easy win in the §52ft. class, 
Sonya taking second prize after a splendid fight with 
Moyana. The entries were poor on the second day, only 
three boats starting in the race for yachts over 100 tons. 
Of these White Heather had to give up, and Valdora 
saved her time from Brynhild. In the second handicap 
Creole, although over the line at the start, saved her time 
from Zinita by 43s., and the latter took second prize from 
Rosamond by the same margin. 

West oF ENGLAND RecatraAs.—Racing will finish at 
Dartmouth this year, instead of Plymouth, as has been 
the case for some years past, and by the end of next week 
the boats will have finished up. There is one day’s racing 
at Weymouth, two days at Torquay, and one at Dart- 
mouth. The handicap classes are thinning out already, 
and will not be strongly represented, but it is hoped that 
the 52-footers will all go west and fight out their battles 
to the end. Making allowance for the fact that Maymon 
is in the hands of an experienced professional skipper it 
seems pretty clear that Moyana is the best all round boat 
of the fleet, although now completing her third season. 
Maymon is the best purely light weather boat and has 
been improved by her alterations in fresher breezes. Sonya 
is not yet tuned to concert pitch, and from her in-and-out 
sailing it would appear that she suffers in the matter of 
handling. Britomart is distinctly not a success, as she 
is a bad boat to windward. She is what may be termed a 
“one-day” boat. Give her a course all reaching and just 
as much wind as she likes and she will show the others 
the way, but over ordinary courses she is not a leader. 

E. H. Ketty. 


First Tournament Racing. 


Indian Harbor Y. C.—Aug. 30 to Sept. 1. 


THE first tournament racing ever given in this part 
of the country was sailed among seven of the New 
York Y. C. monotype 30-footers on Aug. 30 to Sept. 1, 
under the auspices of the Indian Harbor Y. C. Com- 
modore E. C. Benedict offered a cup for the winner, 
which proved to be Adelaide, owned by G. A. and P. H. 
Adee. The idea on which the competition was based 
was to race the contestants in pairs until only two were 
left in the final struggle. The success of the initial 
event will undoubtedly lead to other tournament matches. 

Wednesday, Aug. 30. 

The drawings for the first day brought together Cord 
Meyer’s Atair and C. O’D. Iselin’s Ibis; Hanan 
Brothers’ Nautilus and W. Butler Duncan, Jr.’s 
Dahinda; Adee Brothers’ Adelaide and A. H. and J. 
W. Alker’s Alera. W. D. Gutherie’s Maid of Meudon 
drew a bye. The boats were sent away in a light S.W. 
wind. The course was to windward from Great Cap- 
tain’s Island to Execution Light and return, a distance 
of 14% nautical miles. The finish was very late, none 
of the boats crossing the line before 8:20 P. M. Ibis 
and Nautilus made no effort to come by the committee 

oat. Atair, Dahinda, Alera and Adelaide being the 
only ones timed, Alera led Adelaide at the finish. A 
clause in the condition governing the series was to the 
effect that no times would be taken later than half an 
hour after sunset. This was forgotten by some of the 
racers. _When found to be correct, however, the 
struggle of the first day was declared “no race” and the 
first finished contest was slated for Thursday. 





Thursday, Aug. 31. 


Pairings for the first round of the tourney on Thurs- 
day were the same as on the preceding day. A course 
from Oak Neck and return, to be sailed twice, was 
selected. The wind was light from N.N.W. when the 
start was made, and had it held true, would have 
afforded a run out and a beat home. It hauled to N. 
by E., however, enabling the racers to reach back. 
Atair and Ibis were given the gun at 2:25. The first 
named led all the way, finishing a victor by 36s. Of the 
second pair, which got away at 2:35, Nautilus beat 
Dahinda by 4m. 14s. Ten minutes later Adelaide and 





Alera started, the former winning by 3m. 55s. The 
summaries of the first round follow: : 
First Pair—Start, 2:25. 
se Finish. Elapsed. 
Pea NR IEE oo. Co vn key cee vhsiscbckcosessct 4 54 04 2 29 04 
Puy ee RPE nah’ SiGe dedabos dbaccct ores, id 4 54 40 2 29 40 
Second Pair—Start, 2:35 
Manttins, — Tiamat | Wages oc... inccecch cock Cabers 448 50 2 13 50 
Dahinda, \W".. 1. Duncan, Jr... ....6..00ciee .. 4-55 04 218 4 





Third Pair 
& 7. W 
\dee Bros 


Start, 2:45. 
Alera, A. H Pea es ba nbcdivateeses 453 49 


Adelaide, 
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Friday, Sept. 1. 

The drawings for the second round on Friday 
brought together Nautilus and Atair, Adelaide and Maid 
of Meudon, The course chosen was from a quarter of 
a mile south of Great Captain’s Island to Matinnicock 
Point and return, a distance of 9% miles. Nautilus and 
Atair started at 11:10. At the end of the outward 
journey, which was to windward, the first named led 
by 3m. 25s. On the run home Nattilus increased her 
lead to one of 5m. In the struggle between the second 
pair, which was sent away at 11:20, Adelaide won by 
im. 51s. At the outer mark the winning craft had a 
lead of 2m. 39s. Maid of Meudon making her gain on 
the run home. The summaries of the second round 


follow: 
an First Pair—Start, 11:10. 
Finish. aprel- 

Nautilus, Hanan Bros.........sesssseesceeeees 12 42 02 2 02 
Assi, ‘Cord BRIE. Sos cnsddecctadccevessevcsbuns 12 47 02 1 37 02 

Second Pair—Start, —, nis ana 
Adelaide, Adee Bros........-.+.cscceessevecees 2 7 
Maid of Meudon, W. D. Guthrie.............. 1 01 38 1 41 38 


For more than one reason it was decided best to 
finish the series on Friday, and so the final race be- 
tween Adelaide and Nautilus was started at 3:15 P. M. 
[he course was a beat to windward from the gas buoy 
off Great Captain’s Island to Matinnicock Point and 
return, II nautical miles. Adelaide was 58s. ahead at 
the turn of the outer mark. Nautilus picked up on the 
run home, and at one time was in the lead. By laying 

good course, however, Adelaide managed to finish 
2 winner by 14s., securing the Benedict cup, valued at 
$100. 
Cc. for being second boat of the series. H. Wilmer 
Hanan and Frank Bowne Jones made up the committee 
handling the match, The summary follows: 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-footers—Start, 3:15. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
AdiclaGhe, Nh TOR sc oicewsnsascacsesicpeveuna 5 47 05 2 32 05 
Navtilein, BRAGG TGR. os isccsncccsescesdtseces 5 4719 2 3219 








Interclub Series. 


Atlantic Y. C., New York Harbor—Aug. 29 and 30. 


A Most interesting interclub contest between two of 
the Larchmont raceabouts and a like number of Class 
Q boats built under the new rule for Atlantic Y. C. 
members, was held on Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 
29 and 30, over courses in the Lower Bay. The Class 
Q boats scored new honors for the rating rule, winning 
the series on points by 12 to 8, and giving the race- 
abouts a fair beating in-the closing event of the series. 
lhe two boats selected to represent the Atlantic Y. C. 
were More Trouble, dtsigned by C. D. Mower, and 
Cockatoo II., a production from the board of Clinton 
H. Crane. The raceabouts were Adrian Iselin 2d’s 
Nora, also a Crane creation of this year, and Macy 
Willetts’ Cricket, built in 1902 by Crowninshield. 

The series grew out of the equality shown between 
the two types of boat on actual elapsed times during 
the Larchmont race week. Invader, Jr., and Rana, 
were expected to accompany the other Sound boats, 
all coming at a later date, to meet besides More Trouble 
and Cockatoo II., Quest and Saetta, the other new 
Class Q boats in the Atlantic Y. C. A mixup of plans 
occurred, but although the visitors were not expected 
until a later day, final arrangements for the series were 
made in time to start the first event on Tuesday. The 
Class Q boats are of good displacement, rating under 
the new rule below the class limit of 22ft. The race- 
abouts have much less displacement and measure in the 
27it. class. 

Tuesday, Aug. 29. 

The first race on Tuesday was won by Nora, which 
defeated Cockatoo IT. by 8s., More Trouble by 38s. and 
Cricket by tom. 26s. A fresh N.W. wind was blowing, 
which kicked up an unusual sea in Gravesend Bay. It 
was thought best not to sail a course which would take 
the boats across the channel, so a triangle was laid 
out within the bay, with marks at the start off Sea Gate, 
at Fort Hamilton and Ulmer Park. This course was 
covered four times, aggregating 11 miles. 

All of the beats started with two reefs. The first 
leg to Fort Hamilton was a dead beat, the next to 
Ulmer Park, a spinnaker run, and the last leg home a 
reach with booms to port. At the end of the first 
round More Trouble led Nora by 30s., Cockatoo II. 
by 1m. 46s. and Cricket by 4m. 44s. On the second 
round reefs were shaken out. Difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting the mainsail of More Trouble to set 
well. Nearly three feet had been cut from the mast 


and avoid accidents. 


Nautilus got a prize from the Indian Harbor Y. - 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the day before, and the halyard blocks were left un- 
changed. Nora passed More Trouble on the run to 
Ulmer Park and led at the end of the second round by 
13s. Cockatoo II. was third, 2m. 39s. away. Cricket 
was 6m. 18s. behind the leader. At the end of the third 
round Nora was 35s. ahead of More Trouble, 2m. 
42s. in front of Cockatoo II. and 8m. 20s. in front of 
Cricket. 

The wind flattened on the last round just after the 
boats had turned the Fort Hamilton mark. Cockatoo 
II. brought up a fresh breeze, passing More Trouble 
and nearly doing the same trick by Nora. The two 
boats had it nip and tuck to the finish, the visitor 
finally crossing the line 8s. to the good. Nora was sailed 
by Ralph Law. Hendon Chubb sailed Cockatoo IL, 
Charles D. Mower had the stick on More Trouble, 
while F. W. Vulte was the skipper of Cricket. In the 
point system employed a boat got one for entry and 
one for every craft defeated. The summary follows: 


Interclub Race—Start, 3:05. 





Finish. Elapsed 
Wem Blah Te, Biiio sc dcecccacepccccescsads 5 49 34 2 44 34 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb 5 49 42 2 44 42 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs...... eonndccpae ae ae 2 45 12 
CoE COE WOME ccicccoscevetvccanuancah 6 00 00 2 55 00 


Wednesday, Aug. 30. 


A S.W. breeze, with a spirited freshness about it, 
prevailed when the start of the last race of the Inter- 
club match was made on Wednesday. A course was 
selected, which took the boats three times from Sea 
Gate to Fort Hamilton, thence across the channel to 
the bell buoy off Craven Shoal and home, an aggregate 
distance of 12 miles, leaving all marks to port. The 
first leg was a reach with boom to starboard, the next 
brought one or two close-hauled hitches and the last 
was a run home with spinnakers set to starboard. At 
the end of the first round the wind hauled to the W. 
and gave the boats a close reach to the first mark and 
one long fetch to the second. 

More Trouble made a runaway race of it. gaining at 
every turn. - At the end of the first round she was Im. 
11s. ahead. When the second journey had ended she 
was Im. 58s. in the lead and at the finish she was 3m. 
13s. ahead of Cockatoo II., which led Cricket by 24s. 
and Nora by 8s. more. 

The exciting part of the contest was the manner in 
which Cockatoo II., after being fourth boat at the end 
of the first round, closed up on Nora and Cricket on the 
run from the bell buoy and passed them, drawing out 
a lead in the freshening breeze as soon as on the wind. 
Cricket was sailed much better then on the first day. 
The summaries follow: 

Intercliub Race—Start, 3:05, 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Mere Trouble, W. Ti GOR cddectasdvicsicsés. 4 55 55 1 50 55 
Cockatoo II., Hendcn Chubb.. 5 1 54 08 
Cricket, Macy Willetts......... ‘ 1 54 32 
De Se DO ewan ec ccccccctncccvecced 1 54 38 

Points for series: 
Atlantic Y. C. 

More Trouble........ 2 46 TL, -¢haldeecaawesorets 4 1-5 
Cockeates TEs) cccccvess 3 3—6—12 Cricket ............... 1 23—8 





Frontenac Y. C. 


Frontenac, N. Y.—Aug. 29-31. 


INTERESTING power boat races were held on the St. Lawrence on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 29, 30 and 31, under the 
auspices of the Frontenac Y. C. A number of boats which at- 
tended the American Power Boat Association gold cup series 
were entered. C. M. Hamilton’s rs from the New York 
Y. C., outclassed the other starters in the 20-mile free-for-all. The 
first heat in this event which was run off on Tuesday, went to 
T.ouis Hunt’s Roma, competing in the colors of the Frontenac 
Y. C. Simplex was second and T. Z. R. failed to finish. The 
three boats entered the second heat, Simplex winning by 12s. from 
Roma. Geo. Hasbrouck’s So Long broke down. Starting in the 
last event of the series were Simplex, Roma, T. Z. R., and 
Comanche, the latter three being enrolled in the club giving the 
races. Simplex was a mile ahead of T. Z. R. at the end, the 
boats finishing in the order named. Roma got second prize on 
pceints for the series. 

F. H. Wesson’s Invlese, of the Riverton Y. C., won the 20- 
mile handicap series, while Canard, of the Clayton Y. C., and 
owned by J. H. Morgan, of New York, got the prize for the best 
average corrected time for the three days of racing. In the first 
heat of the handicap on Tuesday, Invlese won from W. H. 
Beers’ Navajo, of the Chippewa Bay Y. C. The other entries 
finished in the foliowiag order: Roma, Louis Hunt; Skeeter, 
C. Tangeman; Rochester, W. J. Graham; Canard, J. H. 
Mcrgan; T. Z. R., A. B. & W. H. Richardson; Durno, J. H. 
Durno. In the second heat on Wednesday, Invlese beat the 
(layton Y. C. boat Teal, Navajo, Roma, Canard, and Rochester 
in the order named. T. Z. R., Durno, and Skeeter did not finish. 
In the final heat_were Invlese, again a_ winner, Canard, Navajo, 
and Rochester. Roma did not finish. Invlese was awarded first 
prize and Navajo second for the series on points. 
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Indian Harbor Y. C. 
Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. -2. 


THIRTY-SEVEN boats started in the annual fall regatta of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C., held over Sound courses on the afternoon 
oi Saturday, Sept. 2. The winners were Mineola, Nautilus, 
Memory, Mimosa III., Rascal II., Rascal, Thelema, Paumo: 
Ace, and Kenoshi. A fine S.E. breeze kicked up quite a sea, 
the racing proved spirited. The 70-footer Mineola met Yankee 
for the first time since the cruise of the New York Y. C., on 
which the former had to retire at Newport because of a wéak 
place in her mast. These big sloops sailed a course from starting 

cint off Great Captain’s Island to Center Island, thence to Lo 

‘eck Point and return, 20% miles. The starting m was fir 
at 12:15, Mineola crossing the line with better headway than 
Yankee. She soon drew clear, and led by about im, at the end 
of the first leg, which was to windward. Yankee gained slightly 
on the reach, and kept picking up until the end. Mineola fin- 
ished 37s. in the lead. 

The New York Y. C. 30-footers, the 33ft. sloops, and the yawis 
sailed a 15-mile triangular course, with the first leg to windward 
and the other two reaches. Eight of- the thirties started, Addison 
Hanan sailed Nautilus to victory, taking the lead at the end of the 
first leg to windward. At the finish W. Butler Duncan, Jr.’s 
Dahinda was 1m. 50s. away. Cara Mia was third by 9s. imosa 
Ill. had her usual success in the 33ft. class for sloops, winnin 
out from Regina and Nike by a big margin. The fight for seco! 
honors was a hard one, Regina getting it by 16s. from Nike. 
ow had no difficulty in winning from Cherokee in the yawl 
class. 

The other racers of the fleet covered a ten-mile triangle with 
the same relative sailing as the larger members of the fleet. Four 
of the raceabouts started, Rascal II. winning by 1m. 14s. from 
Mystral, Rascal was returned the victor in the regular 27ft. 
class, while a special match in the same division between Thelema 
and Montauk, went to the former. Paumonak got the race for the 
Class QO boats. Ace scored another one of her numerous victories 
in Class R, while Kenoshi beat Wa Wa in a match for Indian 
Harbor knockabouts. Frank Browne Jones, Charles F. Kirby 
and Charles E. Simms, officiated as Race Committee. Commo- 
dere E.'C. Benedict’s steam yacht Oneida was used as judges’ 








beat. The summaries follow: 
70-footers—Start, 12:15—Course Miles, 

inish. Elapsed. 
Mineola, W. Ross Proctor... ......ccctccsccsces 2 39 56 2 24 56 
Yankee, J. Rogers Maxwell........ccccccccceses 2 40 33 2 26 33 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-footers—Start, 12:25—Course, 15 Miles. 
Neola II., George M. Pynchon.............00. 3 08 58 2 43 68 
pS Ge ae A A A 3 11 30 2 46 30 
, BN Seg ah ee ee 3 07 10 2 42 10 
Dahinda, W. Butler Duncan, Jr............... 3 06 31 2 41 
Maid of Mendon, W. D. Guthrie............. 3 10 54 2 4 
Cara Mia, S: Watmwright....cccccccscccccecess 3 06 40 2 41 
eamtes, SSOMRR TOOBS a 5555 ccicccccncsctscccacs 3 04 41 2 39 
AME, COON THD ass b iii cecccecassisiccescceee 3 10 09 2 4 
Yawls—Start, 12:30—Course 15 Miles. 
SO Ek, Sele nae cccesccccctcccecosceud 3 10 57 2 40 
Cinromes, A. Ss: “TROGS0G 6. ccccccccecesnces 3 32 24 3 02 
Sloops, 33-footers—Start, 12:30—Course 15 Miles. 
Mimosa IIJ., Trenor L. Park........ccccccoce 3 03 27 2 33 
eee SS a een 3 22 24 2 62 
Nike, Victor G. Cummoels.......cccccccccccece 317 00 2 47 
Regina, Francis G. Stewart..........cccccecees 3 16 44 2 46 
Marguerite, William F. Clark................. 3 25 46 2 55 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:35—Course 10 Miles, 

Raseel 30, S.C. Tagei.< ic cccnaccecucccsee «2 42 207 
Cricket, Macy Willetts...... 211 
Rana, Howard Willetts..... 211 
be Ee ere ee 2 09 


Sloops—Class P—Start, 12:30—Course 10 Miles. 
Pe RR EERE IIE. 2 49 50 
Rascal, J. i eae d 
Robin Hood, George E. Gartland 





gone 
at bt bet 
COmO 


Sloops—Special 27ft. Class—Start, 12:30—Course 10 Miles. 
py a SO Ra eae 46 39 2 
Montauk, Waldo Sheldon................sceeee 2 55 43 2 


Sloops, 22-footers—Start, 12:40—Course 10 Miles. 
3 00 29 






BBS Ra 
SSB R NB 8B SSS BAA SESEN RA Sesze 


Heron, John Le Boutillier..................0008 2 
Okee, J. A. & F. J. Mahlstedt... -3 14 27 2 
Paumonak, F. P. Currier....... -2 51 06 2 


Alter, H. D. MeCord,....:.... 


a 


-Did not finish. 
Answer, F. Abbott.............. 59 05 219 
Sloops—18-footers—Start, 

BE RETR Ts ME as ceniecésvc covcdsccccsesdeute 221 
Gauntlet, L. D. Huntington, Jr 2 29 
CO, Be ee tcc ccccdncccccudae 2 29 
Hamburg, M. G. Goldschmidt.................. 2 25 45 

Indian Harbor Knockabouts—Start, 12:45—Course 10 Miles. 
Kenoshi, Robert Mallory, Jr...............se. 3 07 : 2 22 38 
Wa Wa, Sturges & Robinson...............00 3 12 22 2 27 22 





Belle Harbor Y. C. 


Rockaway Reach—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


Tre new Belle Hzrbor Y. C. held an invitation regatta on the 
afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 2. Because of conflicting dates, ver: 
few of the invited clubs responded with entries. Avocet, Ariel, 
and Baby Roger were the winners. The course lay across Beach 
Channel to a markboat opposite the club house; thence down the 
channel to and around a mark near Block House Point and re- 
turn to the starting line, three times over. The summaries follow: 

Open Catboats—Under 20ft.—Start, 3:40. 
Finish. 
Avocet 00 
Highball 

Corrected time: Avocet, 1.41.40. 

: Open Catboats—20 to 25ft.—Start, 3:45. 
ME BE dite tae BOA wh ictan anne Simahandesmaniecees 5 29 
Mavourneen 
Nettie 





Start, 3:50. 


Sloops 
Baby - Roger 
Psyche 
Jennie 









Laymen and 
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Duxbury Y. C, 


Duxbury, Mass.—Friday, Sept. t. 


A series of two races was given by the Duxbury Y. C. 
on Duxbury Bay on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 1 and 2, 
thus completing the South Shore circuit of Y. R. A. open 
races. The first race, on Friday, was sailed in a light 
S.W. breeze. Three 22-footers—Nutmeg, Rube and 
Medric—started in a bunch and kept together on two lee- 
ward legs, but on the beat to windward Medric took the 
lead and held it to the finish. On the second round Rube 
passed Nutmeg for second place. In the 18-footers Again 
led on the first round, but was passed by Dorchen on the 
second round, Dorchen leading to the finish. Marvel led 
all the way around in the Cape cat class. Eclipse won in 
the first handicap class and Winnepuxet won a close race 
in the second handicap class. The summary: 


Class E, 22-footers. 


Medric, George Lee.......... 
Rube, H. L. Bowden 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jomes.........ssseeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 
Class I, 18-footers. 
Dorchen, A. W. Finlay............csccceecccccesecccscecees 
Again, tt an ccnstubsnibeheborsieesn> ened 
Kittiwake V., F. R. Maxwell............seeeeeeees 
Hayseed I1., H. L. Bowden............+seeeeeees 
Menace, J. i. Hunt............ 
Kittiwake IV., E. Ben Ellis... 
Mirage II., J. W. Olmstead..........seeceeeeeeees esee 
Osprey IL., A. R. Train........--.sseceeceeseecceesseeeeeeeed 
Class D, Cape Cats. 


















Corrected. 
Marvel, I. M. Whittimore 2 26 41 
Stranger, F. E. Dawes....... 2 30 16 
Hustler, H. W. Robbins. 2 33 
Nortorus, C. O. Whitney. 2 35 
Goblin, R. M. Lothrop...... 2 36 
Moondyne, Shaw Bros...........sseseessseenee 2 2 41 

First Handicap Class. 

Elaps' 
Mines, GS. TZ, BOWS, Fe. vccecccvccccccssccccsescccecsccspes 2 30 
As You Like It, W. Whitman................2+++ ..2 33 
Mildred I1., A. G. Moses.........cccccccccccccccccsccceccves 2 39 


Second Handicap. 





BSESERERER ERR ASK 


Winmnepuxet, Potter Bros.......cccccccscccesseccsccccccccces 1 37 
EE MEE ocncnsne ns scenes bnnoensesese cece ol 37 
Dene, ©. BE. COGROR..ccceccocccccevcccccqeseccs --l 37 
EL (<) «Koka eindG oe UaSeSbEN CSS EDhONSeheR Sen bepee --1 38 
Adele, FH. McClintock ........ccccccccccccccscccccece ..1 40 
EE nnn cee eebannpesnvear ease bosnessbunpersEnaey --1 45 
ioe eemnnter, BE. Bs, CORD. ccecccccscccccccccseccsses .-2 02 
EEE MERU oGoccvccbubeeencvevevecevcsscsssconesessses --2 04 
SUE 5c ucicdoen60s0d0e0sc00ssecnesenvsegoesseensbees> ..2 04 
DE. cnectwsahenssensecsseerb cevessuubetabnopecesoedsouse 2 06 


Saturday, Sept. 2. 


Light and fluky southerly airs prevailed in the second 
Y. R. A. open race of the Duxbury Y. C., sailed on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 2. It was so light that the 22-footers could 
not get over from Plymouth. There was a mixup among 
the 18-footers at the start, out of which Menace was first 
to get away with Dorchen and Again following. Menace 
led on the short leg to the first mark, but was soon passed 
by Dorchen, which kept the lead to the finish. In the 
Cape cats Hustler got the start and led until the first 
round had been completed, when Marvel took the lead 
and finished first, losing to Hustler on corrected time. 
Eclipse won easily in the first handicap class. Nautilus 
finished first in the second handicap class, but lost to 
Pokonoket on corrected time. The summary: 

Class I, 18-footers 


*Dorchen A. W. Finlay 
Again, L. B. Goodspeed 
I, i. BE, oon bnncschsosensvevnssonconcesessseeseue 
Hayseed II., . Bowden 
Kittiwake V., F. R. Maxwell.. 
*Kittiwake 1V., Eben Ellis.... 
Osprey II., A: R. Train....... 
SS San, Be Wo, MEME covescsccccesccecectscessenvecce 











*Protested by Mirage II., for not giving room at start. 
Class D, Cape Cats. 











Elapsed. Corrected. 
i Ta. Tr, Dee, .cosunssennnaseseesed 2 10 18 2 06 00 
OO A eee 211 00 2 06 14 
DEarvel, BE. WROTE .ccccccsccccccccccccvece 2 10 04 2 06 42 
Ge a ee eee 2 14 02 2 07 31 
PR, GRR DIOR. cv ccsccccnsseesoccossesse 2 13 38 2 11 32 
First Handicap Class. 
eee: B. Ws Bama, Fe svcncecsvecccsecesecced 2 00 20 2 00 20 
As You Like It, W. W. Whitman............ 2 06 57 2 03 57 
EERIDE wovvcensosedensencenenesessnvesceceed 2 14 20 211 20 
Second Handicap. 
ee 1 23 28 1 19 28 
Nautilus, C. M. Codman. ..1 20 42 1 20 42 
Winnetoxet, Potter Bros --1 23 40 1 23 40 
eae .-1 23 48 1 23 48 
PE, PRR enscvccecveseveverocessdon 1 30 59 1 24 59 
SR! <paubbinesbsaneusesvecsovencsccceseesende 1 35 08 1 29 08 
Winslow ....... 1 41 36 1 31 35 
Little Haste eel 4 2 1 35 25 
ee I, Bs Bi, SOB. csc ccccccscoscccceses 1 48 50 1 38 50 





Corinthian Y. C. 
Marblehead, Mass.—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


THE last of the championship races of the Corinthian 
Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 2. Times were taken 
on only two classes, as one of the marks on the outside 
coursé could not be found. Boo Hoo led all around in 
the 18ft. class and Cigarette won a close race in the 15ft. 
class. The summary: 








18ft. Class, 
Ph, Be, DORI... corenapeccrondcdexessscocievesspes 1 
PEE, FOUND RPUND. wurde cvvenbsacwbooscescensbegscosdcetos 
15-Footers. 
Cigarette, Gordon Prince............+.+. babeenbeonsetaspecel 
Nebulung, E. G. Loring......... Gieendbtosesbaccntes aie 
ir. 2, i, Me, .cennshpebeeneeseesvosnssecesece 1 62 48 
Winthrop Y. C. 


Winthrop, Mass.—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


Stx yachts competed in the last race of the Winthrop 
Y. C. for the season on Saturday, Sept. 2. The breeze 
was light from the S.W. Alpha finished first in the 25ft. 
class, but lost to Hermis in corrected time. Harriet won 
in the 18ft. class, The summary: 








26ft. Class. ; 
yw 
ae Te 1 64 40 
Alp Leary & Jenkins 1 6 6 
EE . WREREIRE.. 0. cccccsccsescesces eoeeeeD 06 31 1 6% 37 
15ft. Class. 
Harriet, L. T. Whittier........ ennnbanbeonbovescQRROOn 164 
FE, Teds WOES. ec ccecccccsccess evened 27 42 16712 
Madelyn, G, A. Nash.......cccccsceceeecveneeesD 80 82 26 @ 


Edgewood Y. C. 


Open Regatta, Narragansett Bay, Sept. 2. 


TueE-last regatta of the season for the Edgewood Y. C. 
an Open event, was sailed Sept. 2. There was a good sized 
entry list, but owing to light winds the racing was slow, 
and some of the boats did not finish until long after dark. 
In the- evening a smoker was held: at the club house, at 
which a good entertainment consisting principally of box- 
ing bouts and wrestling amused a large crowd. On the 
whole the afternoon and evening furnished a successful 
wind-up to the racing season. 

A good S. wind prevailed at the start, but it soon flat- 
teried out into a very gentle breeze, and the boats crawled 
over the long course. There were seven classes, compris- 
ing twénty-one starters. Dazzler won in the sloop class, 
Pinafore putting up a fairly good contest and Nixie, dis- 
tanced, withdrawing. The race of the 3oft. cats was close 
between Wanderer IV. and Elizabeth, the latter winning 
on corrected time by a trifle over a half minute. Wan- 
derer IV., however, is to be remeasured and the result 
may be changed. 

In the 2rft. class Trinket and Netor put up a close con- 
test, the former winning by 1m. 42s. On the first round 
there was only 5s. between the two. The old-fashioned 
cats-also made a fairly close race, while in the 25ft. class 








Ina had a walkover, as did Edith in the dory class. The 
summary : 
25ft. Sloops—Start, 2:30—Course, 16 Miles. 
Finish. songese. Corrected. 
Daazier, C. D. Reynolds........... 8 01 00 5 31 00 5 30 42 
Pinafore, W. B. Frost...........- 8 06 55 5 36 55 5 36 56 
DREN: Bs: he MOR. 5 cnceacesotsace Did not, finish. 
30ft. Cats—Start, 2:40—Course, 16 Miles. 
Elizabeth, Possner Bros........... 7 07:18 4 2718 4 21 58 
Wanderer IV., H. J. and D. W 
DES auédh kandceessocben ovebsnaree 7 02 31 4 22 31 4 22 31 
Scatt, H. B. Scattergood........... 7 25 28 4 45 28 4 40 08 
Emeline, W. J. Rooks............. Did not finish. 
Cita W. J. WOMS......c.cccisecss Did not finish. 
21ft. Cats—Start, 2:44—7 1/3 Miles. 
Trinket, Olson & Goodby......... 5 08 56 2 19 55 
Netor, R. F. Lindemann ......... 5 05 37 2 21 37 
26ft. Cats—Start, 2:42—Course, 16 Miles. 
Te ee eee ee 7 16 24 4 34 24 4 34 24 
Tartar, C. E, Fuller, Jr............ 8 06 58 5 24 58 5 20 28 
ine: 1... J. F. RB. Reilly aavpesacsell Sailed wrong course. 
Old Style Cats—Start, 2:46—Course, 7 1/3 Miles. 
ee: Co. ME cosa tenesseraconenl 5 22 17 2 36 17 2 30 57 
Syiph, Wie Pee snep tees 2 36 23 2 32 67 
Shadow, E. Johnson 20 2 34 26 2 34 25 
15ft. Cats—Start, 2:48—Course, 7 1/3 Miles 
We Two, W. D. Wood, Jr......... 6 39 10 51 10 
Modox, H. Possner ............0- Did not finish. 
Dories—Start, 2:50—Course, 7 1/3 Miles. 
as BE. SIRs... dons cvncvescecd 6 10 33 3 20 33 
Marion, A. Green .... oe 3 33 22 
Ruth, A. Kettlety 3 47 09 i 





Plymouth Y. C. 


PiymMouTH, Mass., Sept. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The first race of the Plymouth Bay series of the Massa- 
chusetts Y. R. A was sailed Aug. 31 in a heavy N.E. gale, 
the severity of which may be judged from the fact that, 
although these were in the harbor many of the Cape cat 
class, which have claimed they were the more seaworthy 
and better heavy weather boats than the racing machines 
of some of the other classes, only one of that class (class 
D) entered the race. It rained the first part of the morn- 
ing but had nearly stopped before the hour for the race, 
although the wind did not appear to let up. The sporting 
blood of two of the skippers. of the 22-footers furnished 
the race of the day and seldom will there be seen so close 
a race as there was between these two boats. Owing to 
their draft they had to be sent down the channel and out 
a mile beyond the Gurnet to the whistling buoy and re- 
turn, a distance of 12 miles, the last mile to the outer 
mark exposing the boats to the full force of the gale and 
the heavy sea which was running. Pluckily keeping their 
boats to their course, the outer mark was reached and the 
return made, the time over this course for this class being 
only th. 42m. 30s. for Nutmeg, while Rube was only 7s. 
behind her rival on crossing the line, Nutmeg getting the 
gun. The boats presented a very fine sight for those on 
shore, especially on the return as they rounded the point 
of the beach, as they set balloonjibs, and at the last, for 
the cut? to the judges’ boat, breaking out spinnakers. The 
wind by this time had moderated slightly and by the 
middle of the afternoon had cleared quite a little. 

Theré.were only two entries in the 18ft. class, and one 
entry in the Cape cat class, but as these boats had the in- 
side e@iirse to sail over and being protected by the beach 


for a good part of the course, made very good weather of; 


it. Through making the wrong turn by mistaking one of 
the marks, the boats had to be sent over this course three 
times-instead of. twice in order to make the race. It was 
a trying day in which to race and those skippers who so 
pluekily entered in spite of the brisk gale blowing at the 
titye showed good sportin~ blood and certainly deserve 
much-eredit for their efforts. The summary: 
Class E, 22-footers. 





Elapsed 
eee. BCs BOG. ciccccncoccccccseensvecacecsettessosese 1 42 30 
ae re ts eee 1 42 37 
Class I, 18-footers. 
Detthen, A. Way Pi ride snes deneieessvcescceckha gs ebeness 1 47 34 
ee a ee eee See 1 52 36 
. 
Hingham Y. C. 


Hingham,. Mass.—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


THE second race of the Hingham Y. C. was sailed on 
Saturday, Sept. 2, in a light S.W. breeze. Sasson won in 
class A, Clara in class B and Mabel in the power boat 
class. The summary: 

Class A, Over 20ft 
Sasson, W. 


Holly I1., Warren Childs 
Shrimp, F. S. 
vun, F. A. 
Worlreda, C. E. 
Class B, 20ft. and Under, Crew Three Men. 
CR, Fi. TEE, TR Sens ivvctiecccndescccedévosvevbbeutSecbones 
Ospray, Roger Schaife....... 
Helen III., C. A. Robinson.. 


Crew 





Five Men. 





tote totsts 


BeBBRRS KReEES 


Inch Worm, E, C. 
Little All Right, W. C. Codman 
Rattler, J. S. OS AE TEER EIA ACTS, 


4 
o 
saesseg eeRSEes Sensk 


Mabel, G. F. 
Trilby, Samuel Ross 
i. ca 20, ae. cssecbooccssbpessansesesnll 
Shawma, E. k Bliss 0 
Wampatuck, C, Stoddard........ccscceceeses0 
VE, WE. Wes Bec vo ccccvcvcacncescesocceoed 





BRARSBs 


Carolina Won Match Race. . 


A SPECIAL match race between the New York Y. C. 30 
footer Oriole and Mr. Pembroke Jones’ old champion 
Newport 30-footer Carolina for a cup offered by Vice- 
Commodore Henry Walters, of the New York Y. C., was 
sailed Sunday afternoon, Aug. 27, off Newport. The race 
was sailed in a half gale, and while all other craft in the 
bay were reefed the two little sloops carried full sail in 
the heavy northeaster, but made hard work of it and were 
enveloped in spray most of the time. Carolina won by a 
margin of nearly 2m. 

The race was something of a society event in that the 
steam yacht Narada followed the boats over the course 
with a large party of Newport guests. On Carolina with 
Mr. Jones were Messrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Harold Vander- 
bilt and Oliver Harriman and Miss Delano and Miss 
Sadie Jones were aboard Oriole with Mr. Delano. 

The start was in Brenton’s Cove and the course was up 
the bay about 5 miles to Gould Island and return, this 
giving a beat to the outer mark and a run home with 
spinnakers. The boats made an even and pretty start, 
but at the mark Carolina had secured a good lead and in- 
creased it a little on the run home. The summary: 


Start, 2:30—Course, 10 Miles. 


Finish. Miaposd. 
Conetinn. BD. Saaeiiicsnscvascnsveccensecovacstya 5 01 20 1 31 20 
SEUGEEE,,..ae DRED ccosencsboenesborshetenesesnse 5 08 11 133 11 


Eastern Y. C. 


Marblehead, Mass.—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


THE last of the power boat races, given by the Eastern 
Y. C. was sailed off Marblehead on Saturday, Sept. 2. 
Fog prevailed to such an extent as to delay the start for 
an hour. The boats sailed over a course of 12 miles. 
Blink sailed alone in the second class and Tai Kun might 
as well have in the third class. The summary: 


Second Class. 


Elapsed. 
Blink, C, W. Haterbrodlescccicccccicsesescccsoccccccccsccvess 1 31 38 
Third Class. 
Tai Kun, W. H. Stewart......cccccccccccccccccccccvcccocces 
Little Egypt, Fred Lyman..... 
Farewell, J. A. Burnham...... 


Puffing iI., N. F. Greeley...... 
Ro No Mor, Perkins Bros.. : 
BRUNA. Ts Eu MNO ca nccnscenvecccnceccncsopencscccccosens 








Wellfleet ¥. Cc 


Wellfleet, Mass.—Monday, Aug. 28. 


Tue first of the series of Y. R. A. open races, given by the 
Wellfleet Y. C., was sailed off the (Chequesset Inn on Monday, 
Aug. 28 in a brisk N.E. breeze with a smooth sea. In the 
22ft. class, Medric II. - the start, followed by Nutmeg, Tyro, 
Medric I. and Rube, all breaking out spinnakers as they crossed 
the line. At the first mark Rube had gone up to second place, 
the others maintaining their relative positions. On the next 
leg a luffing match between Tyro, Rube and Medric ILI1., gave 
the lead to Nutmeg, and she held it until after the first mark 
had been rounded the second time, when Tyro took the lead and 
held it to the finish, with Medric it second. Only two 18-footers 
entered, and Mirage II, withdrew after vainly chasing Hayseed 
around the course once. Marvel won in the Cape cat class, 
with Arawak a close second all around the course. Mildred II. 
won easily in the first handicap class, and Vim in the second 
handicap class. The summary: 






22-Footers. 
Elapsed 
Tyro, W. He OD cnndocsewsesnthseskbescenevsesteaseenacese 1 53 00 
edric II., H. ii. ec ccévovcacnucesedseocesosesesoovenses 1 64 22 
Wettenew, A. Cy JORG. cccccccsevccsvccccssccocescceoscces ---1 55 12 
Rube, H. L. Bowden. 1 55 17 


Medric, George Lee .. 














nN EG. Oi ts I cena arene gechseckcthenscecss cue 2 13 26 
BUND EE, 5s. Ws MEME dnsncsececsecesscvsnecseseocsa’ Withdrew. 
Class D. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 

SE,  T., ED, noc vsccvesscsnssscevcs 216 14 2 13 25 
Arawak, H. C. Nickerson............... ..2 16 35 214 15 
Stranger, F. E. Dawes...........cccccees .-2 20 20 216 14 
I. 2h; Wee BR cccceccseecone 2 22 21 2 13 40 
. OO. Me ». 0s vepepesesssseone Did not finish. 
ee, T. BE. TAR. sceccncocvvcccsscvcene Withdrew. 

First Handicap. 
Mildred II., S. P. Moses 219 18 219 18 
SEMEL Eb .000pondshs0ceessesbvocsnnebetunke --2 38 2 38 08 

Second Handicap. 
EA, pnocnchoecdabusdeseshieeucessasehbetealbnesc 39 35 1 39 15 
BP Vinciuiigetecsauseubscepeseansté hedavebaspil Wathdrew. 


Tuesday, Aug. 29. 


The second race of the Wellfleet Y. .«<. A, open series was 
sailed on Tuesday, Aug. 29, in a moderate to light S.W. breeze. 
Medric I. got the start in the 22ft. class, with Tyro, Nutmeg and 
Rube following. Nutmeg and Medric II. were in a.mixup at 
the start, in which Medric’s bowsprit was broken and a couple 
of planks were stove in, necessitating her withdrawal from the 
race. Tyro at once took the lead and held it all around the 
course. Nutmeg was second until the third time around the 
triangle, when Kube passed her and held second to the finish. 
Hayseed took the start in the 18ft. class and easily led around 
the course. In the Cape cat class, Hustler led én the first round, 
but on the second, Marvel got the lead and held it to the finish, 
Stranger winning on corrected time with Hustler second. Peggy 
won in the second handicap class, Agnes in the working boat 
class and No Name in the power boat class. The summary: 


Class E, 22-footers. 


Tyro, W. Th. Jao. .oces.ccccccccscccsevcccees vetitenee 
Rube, H. L. Bowden.. pene i 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jones. 





Medric, George Dy ccbsobivcbeenvannsescnshnceceneenseeoessd 2 08 00 
Class I, 18-footers. 

Hinyooed ET, 32. 1. BowGem......sccccccccscovcescecece soeee2 15 30 

Osprey II., C. R. Train........ 2 23 20 

Mirage II., J. W. Olmstead 2 26 15 





Class D, Cape Cats. 
nee I, OE, RRs 5s kccsaccberercdivestees 
Hustler, H. 
Marvel, I. M. 
Moondyne, Shaw _Bros.............. 
Arawar, H. C. Nickerson 














Second Handicap. 
POBEY «22. 0crescccccrsocccccveccees pebesseccsece -1 48 37 1 49 37 
MD: RAusahesnsteansucdaheenenvkelanceies dadsiaewt 1 51 40 161 4 
Working Boats. 
Riegel. 
soesee bienpes sddbilgvenen¥se Sustducs 1 67 5 
Laekuababdameennessess 1 63 62 
seep aeaedessobnebewdan ssalinshinib stpaais 2 06 26 
Power Boats. 
SE ED ns cokes kedacsperesuchakinabhecedee Lehahéaies weasel --0 50 2 
seteee ..0 61 32 
edankbbncgeebssneetsesanisess 0 61 32 
oenes 0 52 16- 
Lcenabaestusasssisae 0 52 40 
bibs kesubbobemesen 0 53 
Pbepensouondebedenenchesbopecesssoia 0 58 30 








THE MANY-USE OI 
Brushed on disk records, prevents metallic tone.—Ade, 





Sept. 9, 1908.] 


Marine and Field Club. 


Bath Beach, L. I.—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


| fall regatta of the Marine and Field Club proved 
ee the best held on Gravesend Bay this year. Twenty- 
‘ boats started in seven classes, the winners being Vivian I1., 
Xana, Phantom, Ogeemah, Spots, Chiceokee and Gamma. 
ey got the special trophy offered for the best corrected time 
ee the longer course ane Ogeemah scored like honors among 
ing the inside journey. Bo 
the craft Se Gielen was sent away at 3:05. This included sloops 
«1 Classes N and P. Lizana and Vivian II. were the only boats 
= in ‘over anywhere near the gun, Anona Tabasco and Bobtail 
fei ; between three and four minutes late. On the second 
— at 3:10 the yawls started. Lotowana was late. Phantom 
ie, followed by La Cubana and Kate in the order named. The 
irse for these boats was from the start off the Marine and Field 
Club to a mark boat off Fort Hamilton, thence to the bell buoy 
hree-quarters of a mile to the northward of West Bank Light 
; ‘ home, twice around, aggregating 15 miles. The first leg was. 
S reach the second brought close-hauled work, and the last was 
¢ reach home with ballooners set to port. a i- 
The boats in other classes sailed the regular inside Association 
traveling the first leg with the larger boats. After that 
was a beat to Sea Gate, a reach to Ulmer Park and a spin- 
> ker run home. More Trouble led the inside division home at 
the end of the first round, while Vivian II. secured like honors 
among the racers going outside. 


course, 


ai na-and Miss Judy withdrew before the finish, all 
oe a away to belated starts. Lizana secured victory 
- Class P on time allowance from the N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer 
Tabasco, while Ogeemah defeated More Trouble, first boat to 


finish in Class Q, on corrected time. In the other classes first 
boats were winners. The summaries follow: 


Sloops, Class N—Start, 3:06. 

















Finish. - 

Vivian IL., S, E. Vermom ........seeeeeeeevees 5 04 02 1590 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach -Did not finish. 

Sloops, Class P—Start, 3:05. 
Tabasco, J. B. O’Donohue..........seeeeeeeees 5 13 13 2 07 18 
Lizana, D. S. Wylie , 5 18 13 21313 
Anona, Menton BroS......-++++ssseeeeesecesees Did not finish. 
“Corrected time, Lizana, 2:04:30. 

Yawls—Start, 3:10. 
Phantom, H. G. S$. Noble 1 53 57 
Lotawana, E. E. Malcom 2 10 25 
La Cubana, J. H. Ives...........++ ose 2 22 27 
Kate, John S.. Negus......ccccccccccccosecseees 2 3116 
Corrected times—La Cubana, 1:56:04; Lotawana, 1:57:36; Kate, 

1:56:34. 

Sloops, Class Q—Start, 3:15. 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs........... cok eave 4 22 10 1 07 10 
Saetta, George H. Church.........sccsceceeees 4 22 54 1 07 54 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb.......... gssenee 4 24 18 1 09 18 
Quest, F. J. Havens... .c.ccccccccccccscccccccecs 4 27 30 1.12 30 
Bic n, Geared ROS csccscdecccccseed 427 45 112 4 
Ogeemah, Alfred Mackay ........ssseeeceeseees 27 47 11247 
Miss Judy, D. Du” AMOrCOR. o<..ccccncccccsccsce Did not finish. 

Corrected time, Ogeemah, 1:05:35. 

Class Q, Special—Start, 3:20. 
Spots, R. C, Veit........+. 35 16 115 16 
Careless, Richard Rummel 36 54 116 54 
Mary, Max Grunder .. 36 56 116 56 
Wraith, Calvin Tompki 37 12 11712 
Trouble, W. A. Barstow 38 39 118 39 
Karma, J. C. Erskine........... 40 02 1 20 02 

Manhasset Bay Special—Start, 3:25. 

Chiccokee, Wai Bee <b 8 ehesdeecssesc veces 4 49 09 1 24 09 
Bab, T. A. Hamiltom. ..csccccccvccccscccccsccees 4 50 42 1 25 42 
Sloops, Class RR—Start, 3:25. 

Gasema, A; Tr Ties ites fooscscacess ake 4 54 45 1 29 45 
Delta, J. J. MaROMey. cocecccssicccccces saseuaan 5 03 24 1 38 24 

- f- Beverly Y. C. 


Tue Beverly Y. C. sailed its 374th regatta from its club house 
on Saturday, Aug. 26. The event was the second club and sweep- 
stake race of the season. - 

The wind throughout the day was from the N.E., varying greatly 
in velocity and direction, and must have reached as high a 
velocity as 20 miles an hour in the puffs. , 

Three 25-footers again appeared, and a good race in their class 
resulted. These boats and the 21-footers were both sent to Bow 
Bells and back. As the 25-footers carried no spinnakers, the 21- 
footers, which started 5m. after them, gained rapidly on them on 
the run down ‘the bay, and at the lower mark had nearly over- 
taken them. On the beat home Barnacle, the leading 21-footer, 
svon passed the leading 25-footer, Thorana, just before that boat 
reached the finish line. Nokomis was second in the 25-footers, 
and Amanita III. second in the 21-footers. 

The 18-footers were sent to Bird Island and back. Mr. 
gent’s Wizard took first place, and Hindoo second place. 

The 15-footers were sent to Abiel’s Ledge, Mosher’s Rock, and 
return. Miss Wzrren again took first place in her Seeps, and Miss 
Codman took second place in her Yalu. 

Judges: L. S. Dabney and Chas. H. Taylor. 

The times in detail follow: 


25-footers—Course 14, 11% Miles. 


moan, . TE Tie Pi tic ddnsdscuncesnvaibuccncacscecenued 

Nokomis, A. Winsor, Jr 

White Heron, R, E. Forbes............ candescun cheneaauwan 2500 
21-footers—Course 14, 11% Miles, 

Barnacle, W. E. C, Eustis.. 

Amanita III., Joshua Crane 


Sar- 




















Mnainat, BEC, Ki ee) Ms ccecscneyecpbccnbonsiesbiccwcee 1°52 45 
RORESDER, Us, Di MN oN 09i0058ssscssuenstcrernesessccseas 1 54 25 
Edith, Clark King ...... pups bReENEdeees peed esescscesec seeeee 00 34 
is 18-footers—Course, 18, 8% Miles. 
Macaca, Th. WE; Sits anssinsddcacccoatneshnersesose 26 34 
Hindoo, N. F. Emntons.............. 27 16 
Sep, G. BP; SOs ds cnsstscccatsoces 27 42 
Wanderer, A. S. Whiting 28 25 
: , 15-footers—Course 24, 5% Miles. 
enn, Ming: € Bir ccsvesccnnsnecacatcocescestece eoeel 04 34 
Mele, Wis Ce Be Fi nec upasenseasduravsecetenosene 1 05 06 
Fiddler, Miss C. M. ‘Dabney............+++ pubsnenapencauaen 71 06 19 
Feb Jub, TROMMNE MII s sich ts occcecntsccccsdesececceees 1 07 33 
Flickamaroo, Miss E, B. Emmons..........+ssseeeeee ecceee 1 08 53 
Bam, E,W, ee 0 150.304 bacovebhavevacasebetancscens 1 09 40 
Oy, Mink. Wiis ohicc sass sccacersecescesso~ peueiee cuca 112 61 





Larchmont Y, C. 


Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


THERE were nine starters in the special races of the Larchmont 
Y. C. on the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 2. It was the ninth 
evcnt of the series for the raceabout point prizes. The last one 
was scheduled to occur on Labor Day. The winners proved to be 

artan, Houri, and Pup. The boats twice covered a triangular 

course of 5% miles. The first leg was dead to windward to a 
mark boat anchored in the middle of the Sound. The second leg 









Was a reach to the red spar buoy off Scotch Caps, and the last 
another reach home. The wind Sow strong from the S.E., and 
rain squalls were frequent. Tartan beat Indian by 3m. 30s. Houri 
lec the Larchmont 21-footers, beating Vaquero 2m. 5s. Pup de- 
featec Arizona in the Manhasset Bay one-design class by 8m. 38s. 
lhe standing of the raceabouts at the end of the event for the 
cint prizes was: Nora 56, Tartan 56, saveder, 1F-. 45, Rana 38, 
Tetty Quick 32, Cricket 2%, Mystral 25, Circe 22, and Indian 7. 
The summaries follow: 
Raceabouts—Start, .12:10. 
Finish. Beat 
Sestan, A, Wh ea wicca sebedhnassksker 217 5 
Indian, W. Gardner............00. csacecveccccced ak ae 2 11 33 
Invader, Jr, R. A. Rainey.......... castsasacec ME 2 20 55 
fron, A. Teele Wi aus cd.c.<o0scessennscaanncnee eel 21461 
Larchmont 21-footers—Start, 12:15. 
Houri, J. H. Esser......000+0 pecedsavecveseanee ~ Saar 
Vaquero, H. Stump.........c00 PLEA 2 20 33 
Dorothy, L. C. Spence.......cccccsescesccseeeed 8765 |= 3 22 
_ _ Manhasset Bay Knockabouts—Start, 12:20, 

Pup, \. Ratsey.scccsssssscssececerecereeeareeB 0168. 24758 
Arizona, J. W. Keatsccccceee oe 188 0 3B SB 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


ae sa 


Atlantic Y. C. 


New York Harbor—Saturday, Sept. 2. 


Tue first qualifying race for the trophy offered by S. E. Vernon, 
open to competition for boats of any recognized ht club, in 
sses N, P and Q, was sailed on the morning of Saturday, Sept. 
The winner of the event proved to be the new Class Q boat 
Quest, which defeated Cosemeh on corrected time by 39s. The 
cats were started on their handicaps much the same way as 
pcwer boat races are now conducted. ; 

A course was sailed with the start off Sea Gate and turning marks, 
the black can buoy off Swineburn Island and a stakeboat at Fort 
Hamilton, twice around aggregating 11 nautical miles. The first 
leg was a reach, the meet a fine spinnaker run to Fort Hamil- 
ton, and the last a beat home, all marks being left to starboard. 

Ogeemah, being the first craft to start, the interesting part of 
the struggle finally centered in the overhauling of her in the 
second round by the other Class creations. (Quest was sailed 
by Clement Negus and got the lead of the other new boats start-’ 
ing at the same time by standing out into the tide more on the 
first round, when coming home to windward. This lead was ably 
maintained until the end, Ogeemah being finally passed on the 
Jast tack for the finish. ; : 

The four boats securing the greatest number of points in two 

ualifying races are to meet in the final event for the trophy. 
Just at the finish of the first race Saetta fouled More Trouble, 


not allowing the latter boat enough room to round the buoy. She 
was in consequence disqualified. The summaries follow: 
Sloops—Classes N, P and Q. ce 

Start. Finish 
TD oe A RPL EEE OE COP ECE TT ll 15 0 1 12 2 
Ceeeene, AMGGG. BOOGIE, . ccdcocuanncescecenses 11 06 00 1 13 31 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs............c.cceees 11 15 00 11402 
Cockatoo II., Hendon Chubb................++ 11 15 00 1 15 35 
MEE SE, Sele PRUs cel ccdcccocccctccuseve 11 30 27 118 25 
Tabasco, J. B. O’Donohue................+-0000+ 11 25 00 1 20 33 
*Saetta, George H. Church..........ccccccccceees 11 15 00 a-eeiee 
TBobtail, E. F. Luckenbach.........ccccccsseees 11 30 19 


*Disqualified. +Did not finish. 
Finish of Saetta, 1:13:58. Points, first race: Quest 12, Ogeemah 
2, More Trouble 6, Cockatoo II. 3, Vivian II. 1, Tabasco 0, Bob- 


tail 0. coer 
Bensonhurst Y. C, 


Gravesend Bay, L. I.—Friday, Sept. 1. 


Tue third and last race of the season for the W. H. Childs 
perpetual challenge trophy, for Classes M and under, was sailed 
on the afternoon of Friday,’ Sept. 1. Three boats entered the 
event, which was won by the New York C. C. challenger Ogeemah, 
on corrected time, from the Marine and Fieia Club boat, Quest, 
by 3m. 27s. Ogeemah got an allowance of 10m. 52s, for the 
12-mile course sailed. uest finished first, beating More Trouble, 
the Bensonhurst Y. C. defender, on elapsed time by 1m. 30s. 
Temporary possession of the trophy is secured in one race. The 
New York C. C. will thus keep the beautiful piece of the silver- 
smith’s art until lost through a challenge series. Ogeemah gets 
a miniature of the trophy to keep for all time. 

The course selected for the boats was from the start off Ulmer 
Park, to can buoy No. 13 off Fort Wadsworth, thence to buoy 
No. 7 down the bay and home. The first leg was a reach, 
across the channel with booms to starboard, the second was a 
beat and the third a spinnaker run until within a half mile of 
the finish, when ballooners were carried alone. Quest and More 
Trouble. had it hard from the start, the former keeping to wind- 
= at all times and sailing in splendid form. The summaries 
follow: 





Classes M and Under—Start, 3:05. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Cat FF 1, TS 5s i icceteesccccveccucucece 2 08 30 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs 210 00 
Ogeemah, Alfred Mackay ...........cccsccccees 2 15 56 





Corrected time, Ogeemah, 2:05:03. 





Plymouth Y. C, 


Plymouth, Mass.—Thursday, Aug. 31. 


Tuat part of the south shore circuit of Y. R. A. open races 
confined to Plymouth and Duxbury Bays, was opened on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 31, by the Plymouth Y. C., with slim ateemdance. A 
howling N.E, kept many boats in all classes from entering. ‘Two 
22-footers stested Nutmeg and Rube, each carrying a double- 
reefed mainsail and storm jib. Rube got the start, but Nutmeg 
took the seas better and at once went ahead, leading all around 
the course. Rube stuck to her, however, and forced the setting 
of light sails, a spinnaker on the last leg reducing Nutmeg’s 
lead at the finish to only 7s. In the 18-footers Dorchen led from 
start to finish. Stranger was the only starter in the Cape cat 
class. The summary: 

Class 


E, 22-footers. 


Nutmeg, A. C. Jones 
Rube, H. L. Bowden 





Class I, 18-footers. 
Wea, A, Ws FRR es vc cbdccsvcdcisccctasecccccctccevexc 1 47 34 
Again, John Noble ; 
o Class D, Cape Cats. 
Sepengen, FH, Tics cesdess ccscckexececvns 1 41 25 








Officers of A. C. A., 1905. 


Commodore—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. East, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Treasurer—F, G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. }. 
Rear-Commodore—F, C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Committee—L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Sci Building, 

New York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonker, 12 
Board of Governors—R, J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, mt Be 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank C, Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Butfalo, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, 
Conn.; H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y,. 

Beard of Governors—C. P, Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

antes a M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vieplommmetwre-t, S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—William E. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. — 

Racing LBoard—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

li. DL. Murphy, alternate. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, Can. 
Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 


Page, Toronto, t. : 
. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 


Board of Governors— 
Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 


Art Co., Cleveland, O. 
Renee eet ae J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
incinnati, O. 
. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive So Sees P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 
Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill, 
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How to Join the A, C, A, 


“agulignion for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., and shall be 
sccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar 
as dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of nor- 
election of the applicant.” 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Atlantic Division—F. F. Bills, Bordentown, N. J., by 
C. L. Osmond. 





OMITTED FROM YEAR BOOK. 
The following were accidentally omitted from the Year 
Book: 
_ Atlantic Division—1180, W. M. Brownell, New York 
city. 
Central Division—T. H. Thompson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Fixtures. 


Sept. 7-9.—Detrcit, Mich.—Fifteenth annual international shoot; 
two days, targets, one day live birds. 

Sept. 13-14.—Allentown, Pa.—The John F. Weiler and Allentown 
R. and G. C. tournament. 

Sept. 15-17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association’s 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 

7 Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y. 

Sept. 16.—Rahway, N. J., Gun Club shoot. 

Dept. 18-20.—Cincinnati Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 
Gambell. Mer. : 

Sept. 20.—Dover, N. H., Sportsman’s Association prize shoot. 
D. W. Hallam, Sec’y. 

Sept. 23.—Long Island City, N. Y.—Queens County G. C. tourna- 
ment. R. H. Gosman, Sec’y. 

Sept. 22-23.—Atlantic City, N. j—Faut shooting tournament. E. 
M. Smith, Sec’y. 

Sept. 22-23.—Medford, Ore., tournament. 

Sept. 27-28.—Bradford, Pa., G. C. tournament. 

Sept. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day tournament. 

Sept. 29-30.—Broken Bow, Neb., Gun Club tournament. F. Miller, 
Sec’y, Berwyn. 

Oct. 3.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade Gun Club’s 100 target race. 
A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-4.—Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association tournament. J. 
W. Chew, Sec’y. ; 

Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League tour- 
nament, under auspices of Jefferson County G. Frank 
Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-3.—Hyannis, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. McCauley, 

Oci._ 35.—New London, Ia., Gun Club shoot; $500 added. 
C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Alliance, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. A. Shawrer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10.—Indianapolis, Ind., G. C., tournament. Wm. Arm- 


strong, Sec’y. 
Oct, 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. r. C. 8. Clapp, Sec’y. 
-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all 
amateurs. W. Reed, Sec’y, 
Oct. 18-19.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, $50 added. C. G, 


Blandford, Capt. 


Sec’y, 
Dr. 





(Trapshooting continued on page 222,) 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


Tue Twin Valley Rifle Club, of Lewisburg, had the hottest 
contest of the year for the medal on Aug. 26. Jesse Johnson 
won with a score of 47 out of 48 possible, the highest score made 
in this match for over eight months. If he wins the September. 
match the medal will become his property. He won the other 
medal earlier in the year. The medal match is at 100yds., off- 
hand, 4 shots, possible 48, three moneys, Creedmoor target. A. 
U. Clemmer was second, to-day, with 46, C. W. Matthews 44. In 
the five, 4-shot matches, possible 48 in each, and 240 in the ag- 
gregate, Johnson and Clemmer tied for first on 213. In the 
first shoot-off each scored 9. In the second Johnson won, 10 
to 9. Clemmer took second money. The match was shot on 
animal targets, 100yds. offhand, two moneys in each event and 
two in the aggregate. Izor was second with 212, Matthews 207, 
McBride 202, Lesher 199. This is the fifth 20-shot match of the 
season, and Johnson has won four, as follows: April, 222; May, 
223; July, 213; August, 213. The June match was won by G. 
W. Izor, with 222. 

The Greene County Deer Hunters’ Association held their annual 
reunion on Aug. 30. This is the first reunion of the year, and 
was held in Hawkin’s grove, between Lucas grove and Greene 
county, the rifle range being in a large meadow across the road 
with a high hill for a background. The affair is made a picnic, 
and was attended by a large number of hunters and their families. 
After a few “os shots, the contest opened at 150yds. ‘he 
target was a life-size representation of a deer, running on a 
wire stretched across the range at a varying height from the 
ground. Out of 130 shots fired 18 struck the target. Of these, 
Ed. G. Sander, of Dayton; Byroh Stedman and Lew Anderson 
each scored two hits, either o' a would have killed a deer. 
O. W.. Linkhart and Andy Fisher also scored hits in a vital 
part. The long distance match, at 300yds., was disappointing, as 
no records could be kept, owing to the confusion arising from 
an attempt to keep the score at the targets as well as at the 
firing point. A better system is promised for next season. a 
G. Sander, of Dayton, won the hunting knife given as first 
prize in the 100yd. contest, one shot, possible 10. is score was 
9. Thirty hunters took part in this contest. Several of the ladies 
made good scores in a 100yd. match, 3 shots, possible 30, the best 
score being 18. All shooting was offhand. ; 

It has been agreed by the Dayton Sharpshooters that the first 
annual reunion of deer hunters shall be held on the Dayton Gun 
Club’s grounds on Sept. 14. This will be an all-day contest and 
open to the world. | 

The first competition for the diamond studded gold medal, 
offered by Chief of Police Milliken, of Cincinnati, will be held 
about the middle of oe at the pistol range on the top 
floor of the City Hall. Each contestant will have 20 shots, using 
the regulation revolver. The winner holds the medal for thirty 
days, when he can be challenged and must accept. The medal 
becomes the property of the officer winning it three times. 








Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by 
members of this association at Four-Mile House, Reading road, 
Aug. 27. Conditions, 200yds. offhand, at the 25-ring target. 
Payne was champion for the day, with the good score of 227. He 
was also high on the honor target, with 67 points. A 10 to 1 
o’ciock wind blew rather unsteadily all day. The scores: 





Payne 227 221 218 212 210 
Roberts 226 215 214 212 203 
Hasenzahl 222 220 216 216 211 
WE hic casdwescdtsdaucageeséh 219 213 210 200 194 
Hofer 219 209 206 197 197 
Nestler 214 209 208 206 206 
Freitag 210 209 206 198 
Coleman 209 209 199 197 .., 
eccccccccceccccccesccccccccccccscccoscccs Sk ISB 160 199 

































































































































































‘Tue Bulletin of the National Trophy Match (teaii), showing the 
totals at each range of each team. Held at Sea Girt, N. J., Aug. 














soya” eines 
Ss 3. 
RTE Gls, cccueeg coupoiesvencbasvens -512 oli 
U. S. Infantry . -504 
Sn kecsnasinec seo ene 509 621 
U. S. Marine Corps. 501 506 
S.°:, BGvp~.cosscesces 494 471 
iNew Jersey .... 509 483 
Massachusetts . 488 489 
Tilinois ......... 486 458 
Pennsylvania ........ .. 494 506 
District of Columbia . 4% 465 
U. S. Cavalry........... . 486 75 
Rhode Island .......cccscccccceses . 484 481 
BEIOMOBOER ..cccccccscccccccccscccecs .. 484 495 
Washington .........0-sceceeereceees . 498 481 
EE cbse voccnesecevessoces . 478 484 
Maryland ..........00s000++: . 499 483 
SD a csnecseshsencecennessss . 510 474 
WISCONSIN .....0cccccccccscees . 497 480 
ee eee ..-499 & 
Connecticut .......++++++++- . 500 = 
Oregon .....+-++++ . 448 S ; 
Florida ..... . 474 
Michigan .........c0ccce- - 486 438 
U. S. Military Academy . 473 473 
KOWGRS ccoccccccccsccess 443 441 
Vermont ......-+-+++ . 471 432 
Montana .......+-+++- . 475 415 
‘South Carolina .. . 464 392 
‘California ...... “ 468 437 
"SEER wsccoscosecee - 432 407 
Thawed ....cccscecccess > . 467 432 
West Virginia ........ . 460 340 
Weelaware ...cccccccccccccccccees . 445 369 
DRGRGBUTE 25. ccccccceccccccccescoees -. 415 351 
TRGMTOGKR 0.000000 scccccccscceves 348 
BMGIARD 2. ccccccccccccvcccccccccoes .- 415 337 
Temmessee 2.0.0.2... cece ccc ccecccccsececneecccecceess 388 281 


The Bulletin showing the standing of the first sixty-four competi- 
ttors in the National Individual Match, which took place at Sea 
‘ 
















ames Durward, Jr, Pvt 5th Mass........- we. 

M Ketcham, Ist eS Sm C.. 41 38 
< B Winder, Capt. Ohio.......... 4. 46 
A E Wells, Capt. Tist N. Y.......... 438 4 
William Tate, ae 2th Inf. U S A........00es 37 43 
George Sayer, 1st Sergt. 15th Inf., U S A....-.-.++++- ---4l 42 
M P Stiles, Sergt. Ist Maine.........0eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecees 42 46 
G H Doyle, Ord. Sergt. Tist N. Y.....--+sseeeeeeeeeeereeees 40 43 
C S Benedict, Lieut. Ohio...........ceeeeenerceecceeeeegeeees 41 42 
S H Scott, Corp. U. S. M. C.......... Jeneeeeeenseseserseeeses 0 #2 
R S$ Schlick, Col. Sergt. Ist Regt. Wis........seseeeeeeeees 44 41 
T A Baldwin, Ist Lieut. 24th Inf., US A.....eeeeeeeeeeeees 34 41 
A M Graham, 2d Licut. Ist Cav, U S A....cseeeeeeeeeeeeees 38 39 
AS Bow Ist Lieut. 53d Regt, Lowa.........-.eseeeeeeeces 4% 8647 
James H. ough, q™ Sergt 6th Mass..........seeseeeeees 40 44 
Carrol M. Gale, O-M Sergt. Illinois.......-+-+++++e+++eeeeee 41 44 
John T Scott, Or Sergt, [llinois..........0seeeeeeeereeeeeeee 42 43 
C J Iverson, Sergt, Washington..........++sseeeeeeeeeeereeee 38 40 
G W Corwin, Capt 7ist N Y..........-seeeeeeee ee 44 43 
G W Lent, Ord Sergt 47th N Y............cccccccseseessnes 41 42 
Claud S Hudson, Sergt 2d Regt, N J....----eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4. 4 
George E Cook, Capt 4th Inf, Maryfand..........-.+++++++++ 40 «42 
Arthur Brest, Sergt 15th Inf, U S A.......scseeeeeeeeeeeeees 41 41 
F M_ Daringkeller, Ist Sergt 12th Regt, N Y........+-++++ 41 41 
F S Hird, Sergt 58d Regt, Lowa........ssceceeeccencreeeeeece 6 4 
O M Schriver, Corp] U S M C,y.......seccececeneccceeveceees 42 2 
Francisco. Agostini, Ist Sergt P R P R..... pecdsencodeswtne 4A 44 
John Grandy, Corp! 28th Inf, US A.........eesseeeeeeerees 43 4 
Charles E Groome, 1st Sergt 2d Regt, D C..........-00000 29 3 
C D Haxtable, 2d Lieut, Washingion.............-+eeeeeeees a2 43 
1 Saree, Pvt, U S M C......-ceecccecscsccccerscossseneoes as & 
Robert Johnson, Sergt 10th Cav U S A......seeeeeeeeeeeees 36039 
} H Darlington, Capt, Washington.........-...--- goecccceees 42 3 
“Robert L Pile, Pvt 2d Regt, District of Columbia......... 4 8643 
A C Pierce, Sergt, Washington............ccseecceeeereeeeeee 38 38 
# X O'Connor, ist Sergt 7th Regt, N Y........sseeeeeeeeeee 41 2 
W F Lenshner, Ord Sergt 74th Regt, OT Vcisbevccccnucccked 38 41 
A Hamilton, Boatswain, U S N...........--ceeeeeeeeeeeereee 42 44 
Arthur E Clark, Jr, 24 Lieut, 2d Inf, Minnesota........... 46 39 
iv V Clinnin, Capt, Illinois............ccccecsceccececes 40 41 
: M Hatton, Corpl, Washington.... ..........seeeeeeeeenees 41 36 
« F Asmuth, Sergt Ist Regt, Wis..... eobphentucsennboebesebs 42 40 
B GH Benedict, Sergt, Ohio... .........e:000. coccccccccescnces 360i 4 
E S Hopps, Sergt, [llinois..............seeeeeeeeeereeeeeees 40 «38 
Loren ES. OUR, PENNE. cocnencvccborsesseessceesccesbsstl 43 43 
R J Hildeman, Sergt 56th Regt, Iowa..............eeeeeeeeee 42 3 
Robert Gamble, Pvt ist Regt, Pennsylvania................ 40 45 
AA Alling, 1st Lieut 2d Inf, Connecticut.............. 43 42 
nn W Hessin, Col Sergt 18th Regt, Pennsylvania........42 39 

ee PR BARRE. EPR. onnceccccavecccecacencccesece | 43 


Henry W Breit, Sergt, Illin 
E S Geist, I S A P, Iowa. 
B W Beal, Corp] U S M C............ 
Wm W Cookson, Ist Lieut 6th Batte 
W B Sheppard, Ist Lieut 7ist N Y 





Frederick E Resch, Major 2d Inf, Minnes 
Avan L Eastman, Pvt, Ohio................ 0 47 
‘Ned M Green, ist Lieut 15th Inf, U S A.. 2 41 


ens E Stedie, 1st Lieut 4th Cav, U S A.. j 
5H A Rice, ist Lieut Ist Regt, N J.......... v0 38 
j\H R Humphrey, Corpl, Washington a 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


29, 20, 31 and Sept, 1, 1905. Brigadier-General W. P. Hall, Mili- 
tary Secretary, U. S. Army, executive officer in charge: 


ot body ag = ire. a maka 

200yds. Ss. s. ds. ist Run. 2d Run. otal. 

612 528 m: 30 731 820 4528 
506 499 516 350 782 817 4460 
617 404 520 389 704 TT 4431 
485 48y 499 S83 776 718 4360 
502 616 468 341 761 735 4288 
513 447 517 359 °° 678 761 4267 
489 460 486 358 765 725 4260 
491 491 503 330 748 70 4256 
463 465 602 342 674 774 4220 
507 480 472 289 768 737 4213 
488 488 483 321 731.8 735.8 4208.6 
520 460 493 335 693 667 4133 
479 479 456 369 660 689 4111 
492 483 511 £60 639 641 4110 
481 481 471 357 668 660 4070 
518 468 503 336 632 618 4057 
501 446 495 381 613 612 4032 
510 472 445 288 7 611 4010 
436 451 488 337 566 71 4001 
469 438 451 539 588 706 3981 
501 418 437 289 675 694 3917 
518 482 430 338 613 645 3907 
449 414 447 2$1 649 627 3801 
424 401 442 255 502 700 3681 
450 428 Q 251 497 593 3502 
432 402 446 339 513 411 3444 
453 361 419 279 450 516 3368 
411 369 386 293 649 486 3350 
417 407 394 340 o 3282 
454 386 367 239 #1 497 3233 
479 385 336 134 441 514 3199 
420 347 057 183 485 446 3038 
335 332 346 262 433 382 2904 
431 304 296 163 384 433 2776 
375 288 338 182 370 367 2693 
378 326 327 160 369 340 2652 
352 335 306 48 245 261 2216 


Girt, N. J., Aug. 24, 25, 26 and 28. Brigadier-General W. P. 


Hall, Military Secretary, U. S. Army, executive officer, in charge: 


Slow Fire. Rapid Fire. Skirmish. Grand 
Y ards. ards. 
5%. 600 Total. 200. Agete. Ist. run. 2d run. — 
45 45 176 40 40 3 83 91 
45 44 168 44 38 250 80 85 415 
45 38 170 2 43 255 78 81 414 
47 «40 175 9 4 257 8 72 411 
46 37 163 43 39 249 79 79 407 
46 «8645 174 2 39 241 8% 7 405 
45 42 175 42 42 259 65 91 405 
46 «648 177 41 38 256 78 #669 403 
47 45 175 36 41 252 7 75 402 
44 43 169 °8 36 243 81 77 401 
46 45 176 46 38 260 4 77 401 
44 39 158 4 8636 237 %& 7 400 
4b 38 161 34 46 241 $3 65 399 
345 173 34 44 251 8 86«O«#BSS 396 
48 44 176 3 0 37 2 70 8674 396 
45 47 177 43 36 256 85 55 396 
4 46 175 6 41 262 64 «70 396 
4 38 159 35 45 239 73 8 395 
48 47 182 36048 266 67 62 395 
50 «44 177 34 4 252 7% 67 394 
47 45 176 47 36 259 60 394 
43 43 168 40 45 253 74 66 393 
40 45 172 41 47 206 65 68 393 
47 44 173 37 40 250 82 59 391 
48 45 176 38 36 250 7% 66 390 
6 46 176 31 44 251 7% 64 390 
42 43 173 42 41 256 65 69 390 
44 40 168 38 39 245 65 78 388 
44 42 158 38 45 241 73 73 387 
45 40 170 oS ee 237 81 868 386 
42 43 169 44 41 254 56 6 386 
39 35 149 43 43 235 80 70 385 
4 46 i76 34 7 247 74 8664 385 
45 43 175 38 42 255 65 65 385 
4 39 169 39 = 38 237 67 8680 384 
4a 3 170 38 31 239 68 77 384 
46 43 168 350 38 241 67 «3676 384 
49 43 178 2 8636 243 82 59 384 
so. 45 169 40 48643 252 60 671 383 
48 «46 170 48 «45 6 6 383 
43 2 152 33.08 223 72 87 382 
40 «43 165 41 «46 252 8 47 382 
44 32 153 45 2 230 87 86-68 3380 
4) 41 160 4 40 245 7% 60 380 
47 41 174 40 36 250 0 70 380 
es 4 171 4. 38 250 6 65 380 
46 38 169 39 33 241 65 73 379 
4% 2 173 4. 4 256 7 44 379 
47 46 174 23 8 234 6 79 378 
48 42 174 45 46 265 49 64 378 
48 44 174 42 ll 227 85 64 376 
44 40 164 43 29 236 86 52 374 
43 41 164 41 245 64 65 374 
43 41 171 49 35 246 68 60 374 
45, 39 168 43 42 253 81 40 374 
47 41 172 41 26 239 68 65 372 
47 43 177 29 «38 244 7 8658 372 
4442 169 38 639 2 60 66 372 
45 2 168 46 38 252 65 55 372 
41 46 164 32 «40 236 7 8665 371 
44 40 166 37 37 240 74 57 371 
iMelvin D Lewis, Corpl, Illinois...... 41 4 44 «38 165 3947 251 5 65 371 
7):<, Meret, Set Tdout TS MM C......ccccccccsecccccccis 38 40 46 41 165 4 847 252 3 46 371 
§ A Plumley, Corpl, Sth Inf, Maryland..............sse+es0+ 4 8645 44 42 1% “4 4 262 64 45 371 





A. P. Burrtncron, 
Captain, First Infantry, 
Statistical Olficer. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The shoot of the Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club has been 
postponed from Sept. 16 to Sept. 23. 


R 
E. M. Smith, Secretary, informs us that a fall tournament will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., on Sept. 22-23. 


Mr. Gus Habich, Secretary, writes us that October 6 and 7 
have been granted the Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club for a 
fall tournament. 

oe 

A correspondent writes us that Mr. H. E. Winans has taken 
up his domicile at Upper Alton, Ill. and that he is endeavoring 
to organize a gun club there. 


R 
The Palisade Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J., will not hold any 
shoots on the first Tuesdays of the months of September, October, 
and November, but will hold all-day tournaments on the fourth 
Thursdays of above months. 


R 


The Morris Gun Club, Morristown, N. J., are arranging to 
held a two-day shoot, Sept. 27-28, in connection with the 
Dover-Morristown match of the North New Jersey League series. 


F. A. Trowbridge is the Secretary. 


A. A. Schoverling, Secretary, has issued a notice that an all- 
day tournament of the Palisade Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J., 
will be held on Thursday, Sept. 28. Programme will begin at 11 
A. M.; $50 added money and $30 in merchandise. 


ae 
By way of correction, Mr. O. N. Ford, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
writes us that he was second high amateur on the first day, Aug. 
16. of the Interstate shoot at Kansas City, instead of Alva Wilson. 
Mr. Ford’s total score for the day was 185. 


Mr. George S. Oliver, General Agent, has issued a card as 
follows: “Having succeeded Mr. E. S. Rice in the management 
of the Chicago office of E. I. Dupont Company, I wish to assure 
all patrons of the past that any business entrusted to my care 
will have prompt and careful attention and be fully appreciated.” 


= 
The shoot of the Rahway, N. J., Gun Club, owing to the 
rainy weather of Sept. 4, was postponed to Sept 16. The Bound 
Brook Gun Club cancelled their shoot, fixed for that date, in 
deference to the Rahway Club. This shoot is to raise a fund 
for church purposes, and deserves the friendly support of all 
shooters. 
e 
In the five-man team contest, the ninth of the series of the 
North New Jersey League, the Montclair team defeated the Moun- 
tainside team by a score of 102 to 93. This match was held on 
the grounds of the Montclair Gun Club on Saturday of last week. 
The next match of the series is between Montclair and Morris- 
town, Sept. 16, on the grounds of the former. 


A card from Mr. E, S. Rice, Chicago, announces his retirement 
from the management of the Chicago office of the Dnpont Pow- 






-[Szrt. 9, 1006, 


National Rifle Association. 


det €o., on Sept. 1, after an active cotiteetion with the Dupont 
Co. sovetirig a period of twenty-seven years. Mr. Rice extends 
thanks to the powdet buyers of the Middle West for the patron. 
age extended to the Dupont Co., and bespeaks a continuance of 
their favor for his successor. 


The Interstate shoot at Colorado Spfings, Col., Aug. 29-21, was 
one of the greatest and most successful of the year. The 
mechanical arrangements for holding the shoot were complete 
to the most minute detail. The Denver Post trophy, shot for on 
the last day, was won by Mr. J. Appleman, of Oklahoma. The 
general averages, highest for the three days, were as follows: 
Amateurs, first, Mr. C. M. Powers, 477; second, Mr. Joe Rohrer: 
third, H. G. Taylor, 473. Professionals, first, W. R. Crosby and 
Fred Gilbert, tie on 481; second, C. T. Callison, 471; third, Harojg 


At the thirteenth annual tournament of Progressive Gun Club 
of East St. Louis, Aug. 27, forty shooters took part. The trade 
was represented by C. G. Spencer, H. W. Cadwallader, H. W. 
Vietmeyer, C. F. Sundy, Leslie Standish, A. L. Cummings 
and H. E. Winans, among whom average honors were divided 
as follows: Spencer first, Cadwallader second, Winans third. 
The honors for amateur average resulted in a tie for first place 
between W. H. Clay and C. F. McCloughan. Second honors 
went to J. E. Scott while J. A. Groves and “Jim” Scott tied for 
third. A beautiful cup was the trophy up for high amateur 
average, and to which ownership will be decided by a shoot. 
off, between the two tied, next Sunday. Spencer’s work in 
professional class was very brilliant, 159 out of 160. 


Bernarp Watens, 


. Money, 470. 





Mount! Kisco Gun Clobk. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The tenth annual tournament of 
the Mt. Kisco Rod and Gun Club was held on Aug. 23. ‘There 
was a good attendance. About twenty-five shooters were present. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, Neaf 
Apgar, Sim Glover, H. S. Wells and Gus Grieff. The pro- 
gramme called for ten events, a total of 180 targets. 

The best average by rofessional was made by J. A. R. Elliott. 
He broke 177 out of 1 , missing only three targets. He received 
the first professional prize, a pair of field glasses, value $15. The 
second average was made by Messrs. Neaf Apgar and Sim Glover, 
172 out of 180. Second prize was a silver berry spoon, value $7. 

The best average for the amateurs was made by Messrs, L. L. 
Stever and McMurtry, 170 out of 180. They received the $5 gold 
piece. Capt. A. Betti, from the home club, was a good second, 
169 out of 180. Cox and Blandford, 162 out of 180; Dr. Gardiner 
” “ of hee 159 out of 180. : 

n the merchandise event McMurtry won firs’ iz silv 
-. re be 24 out of 25. r. ce 

n the class, the followin rize, a silver be i y 
won by Mr. A. Betti. = a. we 

Other prizes won were: R. W. Gorham, clock; D. D. Stever, 
bon-bon silver basket; Manchester, a pair pantaloons; 22 class 
Chas. Blandford, stop watch; 21 class, Dr. Gardiner, fern silver 
dish—Cox, cake basket; 20 class, G .E. Sutton, pearl-handled 
knife—H. Smith, fishing rod; 19 class, E. Martin, pearl knife; 
18 class, A. Burham, silver fob—Dr. Dunn, 150 Ballistite shells: 
17 class, G. Wood, fountain pen. . 

After the programme was over, there was one extra merchan- 
dise event for the home club. The following won: First, G. E. 
Sutton and R. Gorham, 50 cigars; second, A Betti, 100 cigars. 
Several other prizes were won by Martin, Smith, Carson, Dr 
Dunn and Burham. : , 

Capt. A. ‘Betti deserves great credit for this tournament, 

Valuable articles in the merchandise were donated mostly by 
the members of the club, and from the townspeople. Scores: 








Events: 45 678 910 * Shot 
Targets: — 20 15 2015 2515 2015 = at. Broke, 
A Elliott 2 20 14 19 15 25 15 20. 1890) «(177 
S Wells $8 13 19 14 20 12 22 .. .. . ody one 
Dr Gardener, 18...... 8 13 18 12 18 14 211419. 180 836.160 
ape, 18 919 13 18 14 18 1417 11 20. 180) «165 
Chas Blandford, 18.,.. 14 19 12 16 14 17 14 22.14 16 . 180 86162 
N Apgar ...... aswee 14 18 13 20 15 19 14 25 14 20... 180 86172 
S Glover -- 1517 1418 14 2015 2441520.. 180 172 
Gus Grieff - 13 17 1418 15 16 10 211017... 180 161 
McMurtry, 15 18 14 20 14 19 15 241318 .. 180 170 
A Betti, 19..... - 14 20 15 1713 18 15 23:14 2013 180 8169 
D D Stever, 19. -- 15 20 26 17 14 19 15 23 1418 .. 180 36170 
Cn, Se danvieee -- 18 18 13 20 13 20 11 211519 .. 180 «6182 
Manchester, 18....... 15 17 13 16 13 18 11 23 1419 .. 180 = 159 
L Carson, 12.......... 18 12 16 121610... .. .. .. 10 os iets 
R Gorham, 17........ .. .. 14 16 15 18 14 23 13 17 14 > 
Ge MEL, Dleccctveces be ee 12 18 11 17 14 20 12 16 14 ° 
Dr Dunn ..........206 22 oe oe oe 1114 9181213 9 ° 
i ED <crocsuredsend oo gereer eh 10 1410 20 .. .. 12 a 
G Wo0d .....ceeceee oe oe oe oe > © Om os «8 . 
ED ccbnkebdddets 56 a sees 1015 8191118 11 . 
Te EES. Sonesvssaene See es ee soe 
NE aaa ek se aie tel ak ah 14 12 18 10 16 12 ; 
Daggett .......seeeeee oe oe ce oe oe oe 5.. 810 8 
DT pseckukesessusn ea bi’ ad $4 ab o> 06, an om ony 


Event No. 8 was distance handicap. 
*Extra merchandise event. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Inpranapotis, Ind., Aug. 26.—Tripp and Abe Martin tied for 
high guns for the Dupont trophy; score 46 out of 
oller won Peters Badge. 


2 dh eh Te 

Targets 2 2 20 6 5 wB 
ME. 5cae0 sbeshbaseasbenehadsinesesss’ 22 21 22 20 23 2B 
 -Scscchhen 21 21 22 23... .. 
a” cshees 23 18 21 & 22 .. 
Moore ..... a Rte .- 
Steele ZBL... * 
Moller ..... 19 23 16 19 “ 
Armstrong 16 619 14... ‘* 
Rhoads i os 
Tripp .... 21 22 2% 
} | eae 17 22 

Ot an 
Suteliff 2222012! a as a 
Abe Martin 2 6 it. 
Southern 





INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 2.—Morris won Peters badge; Bell 
was high gun for cup. 






Events: 32 £.2:5 62 
Targets: ; wo 6 HH 3 SB 
SEN Hin db as bilansbedb vicneswesnsncer cesses 20 20 24 20 .. * 
i on idiG une didh Gin slocks chee ckiveiseh es 21 2 22 19 21 24 
EE Abbss pte vents acikaqedesteteaes cass 23 22 23 24 22 23 
EET 1Gditsiinmn isis ahem kehvensmotnkeaaninbiat 123223... 
A, hptenstaben denten thane weds tibanibakes 17 17 17:19 19 
ER. cba itp sucks sentedseuhsseaodiiaieests 17 19 21 22 18 
BORE nennvebsccccsscavescovetisosees 18 22 19 18 1s 
Dan’ Smith .......ccccccseeee 18 19 12 19 18 

ri wecsccccccecccccecs 17 15 156 14 14 2h) 4 
D Morris 21 16 «13 & .. 

DEE scanovce 16 25 23 24 
Smoke . 23 3 23-21... 
Michaelis 432m. 
Southern 18 19 20 18 . 
Neilson Ss 2) ae... 

$08 .... oS gee 
REE incuce Qi Oiotuachcncecduanasunccec’s 361441413 («t; 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
Polishes Stock and Barrel, also Pianos, Desks, Safes, etc.—4/°. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


Serr. 9, 1905-] 









U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 


the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS—1i0 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE —000 yards. 
RESULT and 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 


OFFICIAL REPORT: 





MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
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beautifully, with Mr. Shaner ever at the helm, and finding plenty 
to do, notwithstanding his complimentary remarks reflecting his 
i i This, because even with the most 
perfect appointments and management of details, therg is always 
more than enough for one head to look after at a shoot as big as 
But even at this, only eight of the twelve events were fin- 
ished by 6 o’clock, when Mr. Shaner thoughi it advisable to stop 
and arrange for the third trap, and an early start the next day. 
ay’s programme which could not be 
pulled off on that day were finished early the morning of the 
second day, the third trap being installed and in workin 
Joe Rohrer, Geo. 

t, and H. G. Taylor tied for first place by 
190 out of the 200 shot at; A. J. Lawton, R. b 
and E. F. Confarr tied for second place with 189, and Ed. O’Brien 
Among the manufacturers’ representatives, 
J. R. Crosby was second with 


Interstate Association at;Colorado Springs. 


: Interstate Association tournament for 1905 was held 
ra ices of the Colorado Springs Gun Club, Aug. 
e from the Grand American Handicap itself, 
biggest success of the year’s 
the word “success 


first impression of the grounds. 
here under the aus) 


And when we 


say this, we are using in its broadest signifi- 


: The four events of the first 
uous in the completeness of the appoint- 

which left nothing to be desired or sug- 
the Grand American Handicap were the 
and the entire credit for this is due 
Messrs. John W. Garrett, J. 
The traps were placed in the most 
the score lines accurately 
the walks being 


First, it was conspic 


Not even at 
ore complete, a1 
nt committee, 


by 9:30 A. M. 


the amateurs, 
the one-armed crack s 


errangements mi) 


ton and D. C. Sanderson. 
— »anner, with low houses, an 
from 16 to 22yds., ’ 
The club house furnished every 
ds and gun“racks were conveniently 
le were all handled by one dealer on 
e local firms. 
ded for the shooters and 


was third with 188. 
Fred Gilbert was first with 194; W 
193, and C. T. Callison third with 190. 

In addition to the four events of the first day’s programme, 
eight events of the second day’s programme were finished before 
darkness put an end to the shooting for the day. The four events 
that were carried over were finished shortly before 11 A. M. 
third day, everything moving like clockwork. 
a Powers was in first place with 194 out of the 200 
Joe Rohrer was second with 189, and John W. Garrett, 
R. R. Barber and H. G. Taylor were tied for third with 188. 
representatives, W. R. Crosb 
first, with 193; R. O. Heikes was second with 192, and Fred Gilbert 
third with 191. 

The tournament came to a close the third day with every event 
The closing event was the Denver 
J. Appleman, of Oklahoma, a 


th handicap marks 


The shells on sa 
ling arrangement between the 
day, -” — was provi 
ind of weather. 
7 his idea fully and clearly we quote Secretary 
he expressed himself when he walked upon 
urday morning: 
“T take off my hat,” said he, 
the Colorado Springs Gun C 
“Every detail has been looke 
don’t believe I ever came 
been made so completcly 
thing for me to do but stan 
whereas often I have to do al 
“The club grounds at Broa 
country, and the background is on 


visitors in any 

As conveying t 
Elmer E. Shaner as 
the grounds Sat 


Among the ama- 


“to the tournament committee of Among the manufacturers’ 
d after by the committee, and I 
here arrangements had 
and perfectly as here; there is not a 
d leuadl and see that all goes right, 


to a ground w 


on the programme finished. 
Post trophy, which was won by 
l6yd. man, with the high score of 97 out of a possible 1(0; Ed. 
O’Brien was second with 9%, with J. 
Mackie tied for third with 9%. 

_ Among the amateurs the third day, C. 
in first place with 97 out of a possible 100; Joe Rohrer and Ed. 
O’Brien tied for second place with 96, and R. R. Barber and H. 
G. Taylor tied for third with 95. Among the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, C. T. Callison was first with 97 
end with 96, and W. R. Crosb: 
eneral average among the amateurs, C. M. Powers was first 
with 477; Joe Rohrer was second with 475, and H. G. Taylor third 
with 473. Among the manufacturers’ representatives, W. 
and Fred Gilbert were a tie for first place with 481; C. T. Callison 
was second with 471, and Harold Money third with 470. 

The scores of the three days follow: 


dmoor are as fine as any in the 


A. Patterson and G. 
e of the best to be found any- 


M. Powers was again 
I look for some phenomenal scores. 


hat, with very little additional work— 
of traps, for which 


ulled off here. 


“Barring heavy winds, 

“And I will also say t 
that is to say, placing two or three extra sets 
there is ample room, and providing more shelte 
—the Grand American Handicap could well be : 
this tournament justifies the wisdom of the action 
terstate Association in ‘going W est,’ with its work 
d promoting trapshooting. ‘ 
est such a gathering of shooters 
Mr. Shaner said there were nearly a 
rounds, either participating or deeply inter- 
id not know, and it has been said 
epresented as follows: 


; Fred Gilbert was sec- 


of encouraging an r : 
Never has there been in_the W 

as at this tournament. 
hundred men on the 
ested in the game, whom he d 
that Elmer hoes ae oe ir en 
Tom A. Marshall, Rolla O. Heikes, ©. “a : 
Adams, F i W. R. Crosby, Chris. Gottlieb, Harola 

Sines TiC. Hirechy, A_H. Hardy, Cal, Callison, 
ng, all of —— participated 
And yet other trade representa- 
ar Frazer and W. P. 


The trade was r 


Aug. 29, First Day. 


Money, H. C. 15 15 15 15 20 20 
j.&. Date: Ce 14 15 13 15 20 
as shooters in the programme. A 
tives were Jas. L. Head, A. J. Ricker, J. A. 


aXe 


With such a bunch of the representatives who are the good 
fellows booming and boosting the game in all parts of the land, 
and nearly a hundred amateurs from all points of the compass, 
the people of the beautiful Colorado city ha 
to none that has visited the West in years, 
appreciation and interest by coming out in cr 


BO wm O18 CO OO 
ee tt tt ek 
Otome moto 


d an attraction second 
and they showed their 
owds to the number 
of three to six or eight hundred every day. It was an event that, 
taken all in all, did indeed foster and promote interest in the great 
d this is in a territory that is new and 
therefore peculiarly susceptible to good impres 

Many of the visiting shooters were accompanied | 
and families, and every hour of available time durin 
s intervening between this an 
he following week at Trinidad, was pleasantly 
he many natural wonders that have made 
Colorado Springs famous the world over. 

The programme presented was_particularly 
were in all 500 targets on t 
the Denver Post troph 
day. There were four 1 


on 


sport of trapshooting, an 


_ 
AWOrNII10 0B 


fh fh fe fk fh sh fh fh fh ah fh fl fh ad 


CIOt me bo bo bo 


d by their wives Fred _ Gilbert 


SBRSSRhsseneSerns 


ment and the day: 
Western Handicap, t 
employed visiting t 


Alec Mermod 


: a paps te ht: 
PSoReSSSRBSERAISSS 
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Chris Gottlieb 


H C Hirschy 
Frank Hodges .... 


& 
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ee 


he regular programme, and in addition 
andicap contest at 100 targets the last 
and two 20 target events in each hundred 
shets, with $2 entrance and $20 cash added to each event. 
addition to this, there were five daily averages to high guns, 
There was $100 added in the Post 
tiophy contest, and for amateurs fifteen general average purses 
ranging ffum $25 to $10. Then also, as a special compliment to 
the trade representatives, the management. 
$i50 for gencral average work to the ten high 
the competition among the “old guard” especia 
Percentage system of dividin 
regular programme events, and the G. A. H. 
trephy handicap. 
interesting features were uote 
chief among. which were n 
printed on white enameled cardboard, and posted at every point of 
“Be eae “Forget your 
a ui e happy”; “Build up—don’t tear 
¢ se ere te. please you”; “A kind 
kindness”; “Don’t knock—the echo isn’t pleasant” ; 
“Think, so many reasons why you should be happy.” It was this 
d fellowship that characterized the week throughout, 
‘an one amateur was heard to remark that he never 
self more thoroughly at a shoot. : 
ut the greatest degree of success attaching to a tournament is 
lance and interest, representing the endorsement both 
the shooting public. 
issed all previous records of the Interstate As 
ent season. On preliminary day, the 28th, ninety shoot- 
i and shot 200 or less targets for practice. 
o the management, but more was to come on the 
amme, when 118 men went to the 
red C. Whitney their entrance. 
| that the attendance would reach 70, with 
SS, but by 10 o’clock Tuesday morning it was appar- 
two sets of blackbird traps would not suffice to 
events on schedule time, and arrangements were started 


15 14 12 15 20 
15 15 13 15 19 
15 15 14 15 15 


Geo Maxwell 20 12 14 15 15 19 18 


19 14 15 14 14 16 19 
12 14 15 14 20 19 12 13 14 15 18 18 
19 11 14 12 14 18 19 
1710121411 819 
12 14 13 13 19 19 13 14 12 15 18 19 
20 15 14 14 15 18 19 


wales Gen We ae T A Marshall 13 13 13 16 17 


i 12 14 1117 


ung up a purse of 
guns, which made 
lly spirited and 


15 14 14 13 19 
15 15 15 11 15 
10 11 11:13:17 
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moneys was used 


i S H Hains......... 
high gun system in 
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12 14 14 13 18 14 13 13 
14 13 13 16 2017 13 14 
13 15 14 14 20 16 14111 
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- 16 141414181 
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such as the following: 
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ns . of W H McCreery... 
locally and CW Hadley 

L H Fitzsimmons. 12 11 14 10 15 1 

1114131415 15..... 
Mey 13 12 12 1115 14 

, C Williams.... 13 15 15 13 16 1 
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C T Callison 


S A Huntley 
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ther was fine until late 
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in the afternoon, 


wer came up, accompafiied with severe gusts of wind 
haves with many good scores. Everything ran along 
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Hartman...... 
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114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 





C Cornelius ...... 14 13 14 15 14 16 13 15 13 14.17 17 
BY Pees esse 12 14.15 14 19 2 14 14 13 13 19 20 
D Timberlake .... 15 14 10 15 16 17 14 13 13 15 19 19 
G Timberlake ..... 11 15 14 14 18 18 12 15 14 14 20 16 
D C Senderson.... 12 13 11 13 18 1%... ... .. .. «2» 
? eee. 12 12 12 14 17 17 11 i2 14 14 19 17 
C C Davis......... 12 12 13 13 17 17 14 15 12 13 17 17 
G K Mackie....... 13 13 13 15 17 17 14 14 13 11 18 15 
G W Lewis........ 14 15 11 1417 17 15 15 13 15 20 19 
j A Patterson..... 12 15 13 14 20 19 13 11 14 14 16 16 
Bh CORR occ osc0e 14 14 14 13 17 17 14 15 13 14 16 19 

C B Clapp........ 14 14 13 14 17 17 13 13 15 13 16 16 
We oe Ee eo 15 14 15 10 18 18 13 15 14 15 20 16 
W W Wright...... 11 14 12 13 13 18 12 11 15 13 15 11 
P Frederick........ 911 9121413 6 712 81214 
D_ Proctor...... 14 13 12 11 17 16 11 11 14 141717 


H Wainscott..... Wut 812171210........ 
A E McKenzie..... 13 141415 14 14 14 15 13 19 16 


{ D.. , See 11 13 12 1419 13 15 14 14 19 17 
N E Dingman 5 19 13 14 12 14 15 19 17 
F H Sprague...... 3 15 16 13 14 14 13 20 17 
M H Van Buren.. 17 18 12 15 14 11 13 18 
F M Gooden...... 14 16 18 15 14 12 1419 19 
Be POR ki dneen an 13 1010 7 111013 15 








F W Caldwell. 


13 15 13 14 11 12 15 15 
{. C Hudelson. 


17 19 13 13 13 15 19 18 











Radford. 12 16 16 11 11 10 14 1617 
G Beard...... lah dat Galan se ec ae oe 
W_D Vincert...... 1 
F V Roessler....... ON OR San at ak ca Cees ao 
Ted Ackerman 912 1413 10111013 15 1% 
C E Biddison 15 12 15 19 .. .. 12 14 2019 
} 5 12 13 19 20 14 14 15 13 19 18 

15 15 19-16 13 14 15 12 17 19 

D 3 13 15 20 20 13 13 14 12 18 19 
Ww DD Sn ae xo ae lan oe 
A oe 12 13 15 16 12 14 11 13 19 17 
W S Prettyman... 12 1114131411 9 71211 1513 
Be NSA Sckcake 3 14 11 13 17 16 13 12 11 12 19 16 
F G Moore oss, Dan te st cw es tem See 
C Mm. Fetiw.:....<. SMW as se “nD 
Si Se... Se Ue an, ce cs ea, cdrcy né ak encase 
R J Andrews...... 9 14 13 10 14 12 14 14 13 10 15 18 
A Sarcander....... 12 13 13 14 18 11 11 13 12 12 19 16 
\ Merideth ...... 14 14 14 12 15 15 13 15 1113 .. .. 
G Bh Beentcvesss 910 141017 1612 1210 91616 
Boo 9 eka le 
B ke Reyes... 55 «3; ss <0, I ee 
2 eae - -- «- 17 16 13 13 18 11 16 19 
Dr Arnold ......... We ON I de oe on, 6c. oa ce oo ee 
BE WON daskcswcns 11131314 914.. .. 81412 15 
2. eae a ob od oeiac. wel os 
B F Hamilton..... 101313101617 .. .. 
C P Jamison....... Oe Se ce os we ca ke ae 
G NN Soo waves 13 14 14 13 18 19 12 15 12 15 19 16 
C W Wonderly.... ea. auree ealen 9 12 19 13 


Aug. 30, Second Day. 













Events: 1234567 8 91011 12 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 20 20 15 15 15 15 20 20 
J W Gerrett....... 15 15 14 14 18 18 15 12 15 14 18 20 
A J Lawton....... 14 14 13 15 16 17 15 13 13 15 20 20 
W A Miner....... 15 15 13 14 16 14 15 10 13 15 19 19 
aye!) eE- 14 14 15 15 18 19 12 13 10 15 17 20 
© We Beixaeahcce 10 15 14 14 19 20 14 13 12 14 16 20 
a ae 6111212 913 11 12 14141818 
E C Young....... 14 8 11 13 18 19 14 14 14 15 17 14 
H_E Bonebrake... 13 11 12 14 16 13 13 11 12 14 13 16 
2 ME. vevskeas 15 14 15 15 17 19 15 14 13 15 2017 
D B Herriman..... oe eae ee ee OEE oe ss cs 5s 
J Burmister........ 14 12 13 13 17 15 11 13 11 15.17 15 
W BR Crag ic cesses 15 15 15 14 19 19 15 14 15 15 19 18 
C M Powers.. 14 15 15 15 16 20 15 15 15 15 19 20 
G Burnside. 12 14 15 15 16 18 15 12 12 11 17 15 
F Gilbert .. 15 14 14 14 19 20 15 15 13 15 18 19 
Ed O’Brien .. 12 15 14 14 18 19 15 13 15 13 18 19 
Alec Mermod. 14 14 15 12 17 19 14 12 14 12 19 20 
E A Arnold... 14 13 15 14 17 19 13 15 14 15 2018 
Chris Gottlieb..... 13 14 14 12 16 16 15 13 14 14 20 16 
A C Holmes....... 14 13 11 13 13 18 14 14 12 12 1719 
H C Hirschy...... 15 13 15 13 20 18 14 15 15 14 18 19 
Frank Hodges .... 14 141212 1617121014 91416 
R R Barber........ 15 14 15 13 20 19 15 15 13 14 17 18 
Geo Maxwell ..... 15 14 13 15 20 20 14 13 14 11 20 15 
Ue WE a ccccscew 15 13 15 15 17 19 15 14 14 13 19 20 
R O Heikes....... 13 15 15 14 17 20 15 15 14 14 20 20 
T A Marshall..... 14 11 15 12 17 13 13 34 14 19 17 
i -  See 14 13 12 14 14 16 15 13 T2 14 20 15 
H Donnelly ....... 15 14 15 14 17 16 13 15 15 14 1417 
H G Taylor 14 13 14 16 17 20 14 15 15 14 18 19 
F Huston 15 14 13 15 18 16°13 11 14 13 19 19 
FE We eehicess goon BO Ee ee eee TD ek. ce ce oe 
H Tipton me ae ee ee ee eR o> as ee cs ce 
I, Appleman ....... 10 15 14 14 19 20 14 14 14 11 15 17 

B Newton....... 14 15 13 12 17 19 12 15 14 14 19 17 
C D Linderman... 14 14 14 15 18181011 9 12 1818 
DP ciwavnauake 14 14 15 14 19 19 14 14 11 13 20 19 
a HB Haeds....ce 15 15 13 11 18 17 13 13 14 11 18 19 
i COE. cactenangs 15 13 14 14 16 15 12 15 12 1418 15 
War Valet: ..ccccees 13 13 14 14 18 20 13 14 13 14 20 19 
C BD Bainevci. 14 14 14 13 17 18 12 15 14 14 20 19 
Burt Rogers ...... 15 11 13 1418 1410 711131416 
2)". See 14 14 13 14 18 17 12 15 12 15 2017 
Chas Thorpe ...... 12 12 14 11 13 15 14 12 14 12 16 19 
£230 "° ee 14 13 13 13 17 17 14 11 13 13 20 15 
ae 13 15 911 14 12 12 14 14 10 15 15 
D W King, Jr..... 14 11 14 14 19 15 12 14 13 11 18 18 
C A: WeGescadex 15 13 12 15 18 15 12 13 15 13 19 19 
W H McCreery.... 13 12 13 13 20 15 13 13 12 12 20 18 
C W Hadley....... 14 11 12 141816 711 13 12 19 19 
L. H_ Fitzsimmons. 13 11 11 13 16 11 14 11 14 14 18 18 
G Boston .cccccccce 14 11 14.14 17 16 13 13 12 10 17 16 
R # Meyer....... 14 918 12 17 15 13 13 14 14 16 18 
W C Wilfiams..... 1813814 9.. .. «+ «» 1018 2019 
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J} W Price 
W E Dingman.... 
F H Sprague 
M H VanBuren... 


R t Andrews 
A Sarcander 
A Merideth 
G A Burt 

] G Sheldon 


D Daniels 

M Daniels 

J C Hudelson 

C C Hawkins...... 
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F Schoen 
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A Lee 
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Aug. 31, Third Day. 


Handicaps apply to Denver Post trophy only. 


Events: i. 23 465 6 Depres Fost 
Targets: 16 15 15 15 20 20 rophy. 
J W Garrett, 20 14 15 12 15 17 18—91 21 23 of 2) 88 
A J Lawton, 20 .. 15 14 138 15 17 20-94 ~=—s- 20-23 21 23—87 
W A Miner, 17...... .. 15 14 14 1418 15—90 —_ 21-22-24 22—89 
F C 131 18 17—90 06 20 58 be 
C W_ Budd 14 
Ed Gallup, 16 
i Me i. + senbesessnenene ; 
H E_Bonebrake 
Joe Rohrer, 
D B Herriman 
John Burmister 
W R Crosby 
C M Powers 
Guy Burnside 
"red Gilbert 
Ea O’Brien, 18 
Alec Mermod, 18 
E A Arnold, 18 
Chris. Gottlieb 
\ C Holmes 
H C Hirschy 
Frank Hodges 
kK R Barber 
Ceo Maxwell, 1 
Harold Money 
k O Heikes 
T A Marshall 
C E Cook, ) 
Henry Donnell; 
H G Taylor, 2 
F Huston, 17 . 
W J Rand, 18 
ee oO 13 
J Appleman, 16 2 
tf B Newton 
C D Linderman, 
Dan Bray, 18 


23 21 24 23-91 
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23 23 23 23-92 


23 24 22—93 
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i 25—85 
21 23 21—88 
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21 23 24 19—86 
24 21 24 93-92 
23 20 22 23-88 
19 22 22 25—88 
24 2% 23 25-97 
26 24 33 33-89 
23 24 21 23-91 
23 21 30 21-85 
25 21 25 22-93 


5 
9 
4 
4 
5 


1 
1 
1 
1E 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


ath fh teed fe 


4 20 16—93 
2 20 19—90 
2 16 15—83 
0 18 18—83 
3 19 17—88 
3 19 17—92 
2 16 18—87 
17 16—89 
19 15—81 

82 

-79 


4 
1 
5 


0 


A Olsen, be 
GR WEG BP. ccceccsccveess 
C B Adams 
Bert Rogers 


4 
4 
2 
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21 20 21 2i—83 
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McCreery, 
PT; UD. sk nansenstwe 
H_ Fitzsimmons 3 
Dan Timberlake, 
Geo Timberlake, 
Fred Bell ane 
W C Willams 
| S Fanning 
Ae CL cnbscesee= 
1 G Sheldon, 17 
\ P McDowell, 
k S Ba 
Ted Ackerman 
J Hartman 
Cornelius . 
: V Fisher, 
Geo S Mackie, 16 
Geo Lewis, 18 
\ Patterson, 17. 
i tee ckenesnne eh 
B Clapp, 17 
A E McKenzie, 17 
1 W Price, 17 
W E Dingman, 16 
F H Sprague, 16 
Henry Hugg 
F M Gooden, 
R J Andrews, 
A Meredith 
M H Van Buren 
7 C Hudelson, 
J H Wainscott 
W M Wright 
G L Palmer 
R H Meyer 
\ Sarcander 
C W Hadley, 
E F Confar, 2 
C C Davis, 
D Daniels, 


20 23 22 21—86 

20 21 22—86 

7 18 22 2i—78 
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2 24 
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13 13 16 14—76 

15 13 17 17—90 

12 14 16 16—81 

3 12 13 13 H—78 

14 14 19 18—93 

14 11 19 19—91 

14 13 19 16—91 

15 14 17 17—-90 

13 13 12 9 14 19—90 
15 1212 12... ..—dl 
13 13 13 12 16 16—8 
15 12 15 14 13 12—81 
13 11 13 13 15 16—81 
12 10 14 14 18 14—82 
14 12 14 13 18 12—82 
12 13 14 15 14 18—86 
12151312... ..—62 
141111 9 15 16—%6 
- 1414 15 11 17 17—88 
91210 9 14 13—67 

9 13 14 12 13 14—%5 
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Dover Sportsmen’s Association, 


Dover, N. H., Aug. 31.—The ladies of the Dover Sportsmen’s 
Association feel hurt that they were not formerly invited to assist 
at the luncheon that we will provide for our visitors on our shoot 
on Sept. 20. We voted at our meeting to charge each member 
for what he ate, and our visitors also. The contention was on their 
part that, as we never have charged anything for food and re- 
freshments since the club was organized some ten years ago, and 
the hospitable name we have acquired for good cheer would go 
to the winds, we gave way to their protest and turned the whole 
affair over to them, ‘There will be no charge for luncheon. 

D,. W, Hauam, Sec’y, 


THE MANY-USE OIL. 
Six-ounce can, 25 cents, Safe and Handy for Gunners’ use,—Ady, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Derryfield Gun Club. 


Mancuester, N. H., Aug. 30.—In one of the most interesting 
and closest shoots ever held at the present grounds of the Derry- 
field Gun Club, the Pequoters’ cup was yesterday for the first 
time in the history of the organization successfully defended 
against the challenger. It was so close, indeed, that there was 
but a margin of a single point, and this was in favor of the de- 
fender, Elmer E. Reed, Manchester’s crack gun shot. His op- 
ponent was W. C. Goss, of Henniker, who is a veteran at the clay 
pigeon sport, and who during his career has probably fired a ton 
of lead pellets in its pursuit. Though unsuccessful in taking the 
cup away from Elmer Reed, he did carry the ay in sweepstakes, 
making a total of 138 out of a possible 150; but that of course had 
2 do with the Peters cup. 

The Reed-Goss contest was at 100 birds. Goss, during the first 
dozen pigeons, was shooting slightly better than the holder of the 
cup, but at 20 birds the contest stiffened, and when the shotguns 
had spoken their 100 times, Reed had smashed just one more 
pigeon than Goss, the score out of the possible 100 being 92 to 91 
in Mr. Reed’s favor. 

Probably because the weather was threatening, the attendance 
at the shoot was not what it doubtless would have been had the 
sun been out; but there was plenty of enthusiasm, and it was 
thought yesterday afternoon that the closeness of the contests 
would make new blood flow through the veins of the club, and a 
crowd of gunshots is expected at the handicap shoot, which takes 
place next Saturday. 

There were a number of events following the regular shoot, and 
the most exciting was a close battle between Mayor Eugene E. 
Reed at 1$yds. and C, A. Allen at 18yds. In the first event 
they tied with 24 birds out of a possible 25, and in the second 
ee Reed got 23 birds to 17 by his opponent. 

Charles J. Darrah was the official scorer, and Bert Davis served 
at the desk, keeping the records and supplying sheets. 

All the contestants stood at I6yds. The scores were as follows: 

Bm» Bom woe wt) 
Ss: 10 10 10 10 10 20 20 20 20 20 
ss, Henniker 910 9 91817191819 138 
E E Reed, Manchester 9 9 8101919191718 137 
Mayor Reed, Manchester 7 9 7 81518181719 132 
T C H Bouton, Henniker 810 91718141615 124 
G Woodruff, Henniker 5 9 8 9 71516161617 118 
C Sawtelle, Manchester 9101816151612 116 
C A Allen, Manchester ' 9 10 14 16 15 11 15 ill 
A E Merrill, Henniker 5 3 410 810 812 68 
Mr Wilson, Boston os 
E C Brigham, Manchester 
J Morris, Concord 31: 2 = 
Bo 0 SO eee 213 67 
John Perley, Goffstown............ .. .. «. 8 88 
Dr Gove, Concord 55 

The scores in the extra events, shot 
were as follows: 

Events: 3 i 

Targets: 5 20 15 15 
Mayor Reed 3 19 se 
EE ae” oy a 14 
We ee Sut cbcvedsccessccesesase oe” ee Cue on 
C A Allen “O, ee 


Broke. 


=e 
ad 


mme, 


Galen Woodruff 

E C Brigham 

James Morris peck Sw ob, 

J Chadwick a 8 

Dr Gove ote Ue Se ae Lea ie 

John Perley Se Bee 

lr Cole is: ok ees an ok 
PRESIDENT. 


Independent Gun Club. 


Easton, Pa., Aug. 29.—The second of a series of three matches 
between the Allentown Rod and Gun Club of Allentown and the 
Independent Gun Club of Easton for a silver loving cup repre- 
senting the championship of the Lehigh Valley, was held Satur- 
day Aug. 19 on the grounds of the latter at Cedarville and re- 
sulted in a victory for the home club by the score of 210 to 19. 
Each club having won one match, the third and deciding match 
will be held at the Duck Farm Hotel, at Allentown, on Sept. 9. 
Team match, ten men on a side, 25 targets each man; the men 
were sandwiched in, a member of each club alternately. 

Allentewn Rod and Gun Club; H. Schleicher 18, L. Straub 16, 
J. Englert 20, M. Desch 20, M. Brey 23, A. Desch 18, O. H. 
Acher 13, C. Kramlich 22, A. Heil 22, W. Desch 18, total 190. 
Independent Gun Club; W. H. Maurer 22, J. Pleiss 24, E. Leidy 

a Snyder 19, J. Sommers 17, O. Skeds 21, H. Housman 24, 
E. Markley 22, J. E. 23 Hellyer 16, total 210. 


oOo” 
Maurer 23, E. 
Below are the scores made in sweepstakes: 


Events: 1234656 
Targets: 15 25 10 15 15 20 
I. Harn sos a eo 
Leidy 
O Skeds 
C Kramlich.... 
H Snyder . 


Events: 23 45 
Targets: 5 25 10 15 15 20 
J Sommers 60 66.09 0808 
2 91012 .. H Housman .. 12....12..10 
81112 .. W H Maurer . © ne on See ake 
8101518 E F Markley.. 9 13 15 20 
sb on ae Se Le Sb &bae a> 
.. « O Acher ‘ 
7: DO aGénbee: 6% 2e 
W Desch 
A W Knauss .. .. “ 
ae vks> cs we 
E Hellyer 
C Schleicher... .. .. 
Gapp 
Bcc MO SOD TORE cece 2- oe 
H Schlicher .. eee Sat ak EE 2 Unie Ole Sane. on on it 
L Straub 7 O Saudt .. 
J E Maurer ... 


C Miller 
Heiser 
M E Desch ... 


ee oO aio 


North River Gun Club. 


EpcewatTer, N. J., Aug. 2.—Events 5 and 6, 50 targets, were for 
the Hunter Arms Co. medal. Conditions to win, greatest number 
of wins out of ten shoots; won this Saturday by Mr. Wynne from 
the l7yd. mark. 

Events: 2 4 5 6 s 

Targets: 5 15 16 15 2 25 2 
Town, 0 D as —_ 
McMurtry, 0 ‘ 3 13 
Staples, 20 5 15 
Richter, 22 bohe 3 
Wynne, 17 
Morrison, 19 
Eickhoff, 18 
Brugmann, 21 . 
Scott, 16 
Schneider, 

Fostor, 21 . 
Hans, 18 ... 
Daley, 0 

Merrill, 16 
Burns, 0 

Akers, 0 

Perkins, 16 

Miss Hornbaby, 0 sb téatcalt 
Schramm, 16 bh tne teh’ ‘oi? foe UE Ss then 
Jas. R. Merritr, Sec’y. 


Queens County Gun Club. 


Lonc Istanp Crry, N. Y.—On Saturday, Sept. 23, 1905, the 
Queens County Gun Club will hold an all-day tournament on its 
grounds at Long Island City, programmes of which will be ready 
in a few days. 

A feature of this tournament will be a special 100-target event, all 
scratch; entrance $5; targets to be deducted at 2 cents. If there 
are five entries, there will be one money; five to ten entries, two 
moneys, divided two-thirds to high gun and one-third to second 
high gun; over ten entries, three moneys, divided 50 per cent. to 
high gun, 30 per cent. to second high gun, and 20 per cent. to 
third high gun. Ties to be shot off, miss-and-out. 

In order to make this event of special interest to the shooting 
fraternity, contestants are requested to forward their entry to the 
secretary not later than Sept. 16, 1905, so as to give the manage- 
ment an opportunity to publish the list of entries. 

Practice shoots will be held every Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons during the fall and winter. Targets trapped at 13, cent 
Visitors are welcome, Clubs wishing to secure the use of these 
grounds for the coming season shauld communicate with the sec- 
retary without delay, ~ Ricuarp H, Gosman, Sec’y, 


[SEPr. 9, 1905. 
WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue attendance on Sept. 2 was small, The dove season opened 
on Sept. 1, and the attractions of field shooting proved stronger 
with many of the boys than trapshooting. The day was fine, the 
wind a little too strong for some of the shooters. In the 
Schuler prize, which ended to-day, Pfieffer was high in actual 
breaks, with 45. Two or three of the shooters will shoot their 
final score in this event on the 3d, but the position of the 
leaders cannot be changed. Lytle proved the winner of the trophy, 
a handsome gun cabinet, given by G. W. Schuler, his standing 
being: shot at 650, actual breaks 352, 54.1 per cent.; total score 
604, to9 per cent. Gambell was second with 92.4 per cent,, and 
was high in actual breaks, 392 out of 450, 87.1 per cent. Randal} 
was second, 521 out of 600, 86.8 per cent. Barker was third with 
514 out of 600, 85.6 per cent. In the event Herman and lohlar 
were third with 91.8 per cent. each. Krehbiel was fourth with 
91.5 per cent. Gambell will shoot his final score on the 3d, ang 
may go to the head, but has got to break 49 to do so, as he has 
no handicap. 

Shooting at 13 pairs Bill broke 13, and Maynard broke 15 out 
of 10 pairs. 

Peters’ new gun is responsible for his poor shooting. He hag 
not got the hang of it yet. 

The contest for the Ackley trophy will begin about Oct, 1, 
Shooting hereafter will be over the trap to be used at the 
tournament. Programmes will be ready on Sept. 6, and any 
shooter can obtain a copy of Supt. Arthur Gambell. 

Williams starts for Portland, Me., on See 15, where | 
spend a couple of weeks and enjoy himself shooting du 
the Cape. 

Veuy little practice shooting was done to-day, and at 4 
every one was through. Several of the boys got a few 
just outside the grounds. The scores: 

Lytle, 13 Roll, 
Maynard, Pohlar, ¢ 
Randall, 7 George, 
Pfeffer, Pickles, 
Steinman, 3 
Ahlers, 4 

Lytle did not compete. 

Team race, 50 targets: 
Randall 


Barker 
Pickles 


will 
Ss on 


‘clock 
loves 


, Gambell 
coos 45 Ahlers 
- 21—114 Steinman 


Ohio Notes. 


There was a large attendance at the shoot of the Columbus 
Gun Club on Aug. 26, twenty men taking part in the sport. 
In spite of the strong wind, some good work was done. Webster's 
shooting was the feature. He broke straight in six of the «vents 
and finished first with 166 out of 190; Bassell, 140 out of 180; J. 
H. Smith, 116 out of 150; Blue Bell, 103 out of 140. There were 
eight events at 10, four at 15 targets, and the shoot for the 
Columbus Sporting Goods Co.’s trophy at 50 targets, two 2s, 
The Indianola Gun Club was well represented among the shooters, 
and its members were heartily welcome. Mrs. Marshall, after 
a rest of over two years, tried her hand to-day and broke 7 out 
of 8 in a couple of 10-target events. In the trophy shoot H. E, 
Smith was first with 42; Bassell, 39; Webster, 39; J. H. Smith, 38; 
Blue Bell, 35. 

Ten members of the Cleveland Gun Club contested for the 
Dupont cup at 50 targets on Aug. 26. Pocock (5), Alex (12) and 
Oug (13) made the full score of 50, including handicaps as indi- 
cated. Brockway (5) and June (10) were second with a total 
of 49 each. Doolittle was third with 48, this being also high 
score in actual breaks. Pocock was second in actual breaks with 
47, and Burns third with 45. 

Owing to many members being away, the Springfield Gun Club 
has held no shoots for two or three weeks. The regular shoots 
begin again on Sept. 8. 

Dayton will probably send a team to Newark, O., on Sept. 
27 and 28 to compete for the Phellis trophy. 

Capt. Ben Bowns will announce the date of the fall tournament 
ot the Springfield Gun Club very soon. 

President Gus A. Hodapp told his friends to “Just watch my 
smoke,”’ as he started for the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club’s grounds 
on Aug. 30 to take part in the medal shoot. Sure enough he won 
the event after a hot contest. Hodapp, Cain and Oldt tied for 
first on 25 straight or better. In the first shoot-off, Oldt dropped 
out on 8 out of 10, the others tying on a full score of 1). In 
the second Cain and Hodapp tied on 5 straight, and in the third 
Hodapp broke 5 straight to Cain’s 4 and won. This makes his 
third win this season, and places him with the leaders in the 
series—Miller and Oldt. On April 12 he won after five shoot- 
offs, and was again victorious on Aug. 23, after a lively shoot. 
The sport opened with a 15-target practice event, Oldt first with 
14, Oswald 13, Carr 12, Schaerf 7. Several sweeps closed the 


sport. 

The Preble County Gun Club held their regular monthly 
medal shoot on Aug. 31. Although the weather was fine, the 
attendance was not up to the mark, but those taking part made 
some good scores. En the medal event, 25 targets, l6yds., C. 
W. Matthews and Eli Peters tied on 22, the former winning the 
shoot-off. D. M. Swibart and A. Leisk were second with 21 each, 
High score in actual breaks to-day was made by Swibart, 46; 
Matthew was second, with 45, and Leisk, third, with 44. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—The appended scores were made to-day on 
our grounds, on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 
third series. In the club trophy shoot Dr. Meek won Class A 
on 24; Al. Smedes won Class B on 22; Wilson won Class C on 14. 
In Dupont cup shoot Dr. Meek won Class A on 16; Al. Smedes 
won Class B on 16. No Class C man in contest. In Hunter 
Arms Co, shoot, at 10 singles and 5 pairs, Dr. Meek won Class 
A on 16; Al. Smedes won Class B on 16. No Class C man in 
contest. Attendance fair, considering the rain and opening of 
the game season. Several ladies, whose names do not appear, 
were present and shot. 

Events: 34 5 

Targets: 

McDonald 
Stone 


6 7 
10 1 


Dr Meek 
Wilson 
Stannard 
Keck 

A Smedes 
Rutledge 
F Wolff 


ae - 9 
Brown aaa ike tek cee 8s ee 
Johnson 


No. 1 was the Dupont cup. No. 2 was the Hunter trophy. 
No. 3 was the trophy event. 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocnester, N. Y.—The semi-annual tournament of the Roches 
ter Rod and Gun Club, scheduled for-Sept. 4 and 5, has been im 
definitely postponed. 

The following scores were made in the third contest ‘or the 
Laflin & Rand irophy, Aug. 30: 


Broke. Hdp. Tot’l. 
Kershner 22 2 24 


SOGGE oc encecsacsns 18 6 
Weller 
Stewart 

Re-entry 
Weller 
Weller 
Weller 

Kershner 
Kershner 


scores: 


Back s : 

Adkin . ‘ 2 26 Adkin 

All communications intended for Forest anp Staxau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co» 
New York, and pot to eny individual connected with the pape: 





